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SOME CUTANEOUS MANIFESTA- 
TIONS OF A URIC ACID 
DIATHESIS. 


Paper Read at Meeting of the Pedic 
Seclety, March 14, 1911. 
By E. K, Burnett. 








The spring, that glorious time of 

the year when all nature casts off 
its bleak winter coat of snow and 
frost and blossoms forth into glorious 
raiment and fragrant zephyrs is 
usually the time when pent-up nature 
in the human body also does some 
blossoming forth in the pedal regions. 
When the accumulated fruits of a 
winter’s dissipation, augmented, no 
doubt, by the eating of the fresh 
vegetables and fruits now coming in- 
to the market, manifest themselves in 
cutaneous eruptions in and about the 
toes. 
Uric acid eczema is the general 
term employed as a specification of 
these annoying conditions, and, no 
doubt, although this diathesis is em- 
ployed as a diagnosis to many ail- 
ments whose etiology is entirely for- 
eign to an acidy condition, it is in 
most cases correct. 

Many may ask why I confine 
myself to a “winter’s dissipation,” 
and for them possibly a slight ex- 
planation would not go amiss. 

The foot. being at the base of a 
column of blood which must be forced 


upward for a considerable  dis- 
tance, against gravitation, has not 
consequently, so good a circulation 


as other parts of the body nearer the 
great circulating centers. The cir- 
culation is even more retarded and 
stagnated in the cold weather, due 
to the feet constantly coming in con- 
tact with cold surfaces. This dil.tory 
condition of the blood current, and 
a change in the blood composition, 
in which the alkalinity is appreciably 
lessened, is accompanied by an im- 
proper ventiletion, particularly in 
winter, which does not allow the 
sudoriferous glands to properly throw 
off their norma] excretions in the form 
of perspiration. 

We therefore have a condition in 
which the blood, containing, as it 
normally does, among its other nu- 
trient and waste materials, a certain 
amount of uric acid, is stagnated, 
thus ellowing this uric acid to ac- 
cumulate and become precipitated in 
the part; together with am improper 
elimination or failure to throw off 


these poisonous matters. This pre- 
cipitation of the uric acid or urates 
in some instances, result in gouty or 
rheumatic affections, particularly in 
persons subject to these conditions, 
due to heredity or other causes. 

But I want to dwell tonight on its 
cutaneous disturbances which so often 
manifest themselves. 

This lithemia may be found in many 
varities of disturbances, ranging from 
an intense itching or burning between 
the toes, without lesions, to the for- 
mation of deep fissures in the toe- 
webs, and small ulcerative processes, 
which may be manifest in any part 
of the foot, and often present a stub- 
born resistance to all endeavors at 
healing. These symptoms may occur 
singly, or, as in the case in most in- 
stances, in combinations. 

Probably the most common condi- 
tions met with is the cracking or 
fissuring of the toe-web, accompanied 
by itching or burning, although the 
formation of small blebs, with or 
without pruritis, is a general occur- 
ence, particularly at the time of the 
year of which I speak. Let us pro- 
ceed to the description and treatment 
of these various conditions in order. 

In cases where there are itching 
and burning, the skin between the 
digits is usually macerated and in- 
filtrated, and often the superficial epi- 
dermic layers will be found to some 
extent thickened and bleached in ap- 
pearance. This can be easily peeled 
off with the aid of a soft corn spoon 
or some similar instrument, but the 
operetor will often find the skin in 
such a softened condition that the 
tendency is to tear into the sound 
integument, naturally accompanied by 
hemorrhage. 

The writer calls to mind a patient 
who has a chronic condition of this 
nature without however, any pruritis. 
The epidermis between the toes is 
thickened and ex-foliages to a consid- 
erable extent which may easily be 
peeled off leaving the underlying lay- 
ers bleached and whitened in appear- 
ance. 

Ichthyol ointment will in most cases 
be found an efficacious remedy to re- 
duce the itching and in restoring the 
skin to its normal condition. The 


restoration of these tissues to normal 
often takes continuous treatment, and, 
in some cases, is never accomplished. 
For it must be understood that a 
diathesis of this nature is a constitu- 
tional ailment, and while local ap- 
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plications may alleviate the symptoms 
in that area, the condition must neces- 
sarily be treated constitutionally be- 
fore any hope of a cure can be en- 
couraged. 

Let us pass on to a condition in 
which the toe-webs are found fissured, 
also accompanied by the usual macer- 
ation and infiltration. Here we have 
a case in which thorough antiseptic 
precautions must be observed before 
we can proceed to a healing treatment. 
These fissures, no matter how super- 
ficial or trivial they eppear, should be 
thoroughly sprayed with a 1/1000 
solution of mercurial bichloride, and 
hydrogen dioxide freely applied. I 
mention peroxide of hydrogen as a 
most potent antiseptic despite its acrid 
action on albuminous surfaces, because 
of its qualities as a disinfectant as 
set forth by a noted bacteriologist 
whose experiments in this line led to 
a discovery that one part of hydrogen 
in 2000 of sewerage water would rend- 
er it free from all micro-organisms in 
twenty-four ho rs. 

Having assured yourself that no 
contamination exists in the wound, the 
application of any of the mild vege- 
table astringents (such as solution 
of tannic acid or compounds of ben- 
zoic acid) will constringe the fissure 
and ellow nature to complete its pro- 
cess of physiological repair. It might 
be found desirable, however, to also 
make an application of some bland 
ointment at the same time, as it is 
well to keep the skin as soft and 
pliable as possible. 

In some cases an exceedingly deep 
fissure may be present, a condition in 
which more heroic meesures must be 
resorted to in order to effect a sure 
cure. 

I have permission to cite a case of 
a member of this Society whose other- 
wise tranquil existence is annually 
disturbed by an annoying condition of 
this kind. Very soon after his first 
indulgence in strawberries, the first 
interdigital web breaks out into an 
angry-looking fissure, the edges of 
which become exceedingly calloused. 
The fissure extends well under the 
great toe, and, while no great degree 
of soreness or tenderness is present 
except when irritated, the itching is 
intense and a discharge with a faint 
odor exudes from the lesion. The 
skin surrounding is infiltrated, and 
ex-foliaging of the epidermic layers 
is free. 

The best treatment for his cage has 


been found, after numerous applica- 
tions of a motley assortment of drugs 
and chemicals, to be as follows: 


After the perts have been made. 
aseptic, the calloused edges of the 
fissure are carefully cut away to the 
second integument, and an application 
of silver nitrate, 10%, is freely made 
to the fissure and immediate surround- 
ing area. Over the whole a dressing 
of ichthyol ointment is placed. This 
treatment is found to be a daily neces- 
sity (especially if the sufferer persists 
in eating strawberries), the callous 
about the fissure forming with unbe- 
lievable rapidity. This condition pre- 
vails throughout the summer months, 
or until the strawberries run out, 
when the toe returns to normal and 
the trouble is over for another year. 

Now to take up in detail the appear- 
ance of the small blebs mentioned in 
a preceding paragraph. They are a 
more or less circumscribed eruption 
of a faintly brownish color, and are 
most frequently met with on the 
plantar surface of the foot in the hol- 
low of the arch. They range in size 
from a pin-head to a pea, and in most 
instances they are but slightly elevated 
above the surface of the surrounding 
epidermis, due, probably, to the in- 
volvement of the superficial parts of 
the true skin in their formation. 

These lesions are usually uniform 
with a tendency to coalesce (a case 
comes to my mind where a patch of 
these eruptions extended from the un- 
der surface of the foot up over its 
inner side to the internal malleolus) 
although the writer has seen cases 
in which the eruptions were dissemin- 
ate or even discrete. 

Upon puncturing one of these blebs 
the contents is found to be a thin, 
syrupy, translucent, discolored serum 
without any great odor, although re- 
sembling ichorous pus to some degree. 
The exact composition of this serous 
exudation I have as yet, been unable 
to ascertain, as most all writers on 
uric acid diathesis direct their ef- 
forts to the more important conditions 
of gout and rheumatism. But it is 
undoubtedly, made up of certain com- 
pounds of uric acid, together with 
necrosed cells whose nuclei are now 
known to break down under a condi- 
tion of this kind. 

I have found that the best method 
of procedure in the treatment of this 
dermatitis is, to allow the blebs to 
remain intact, and dress them with an 
ichthyol and sulphur ointment. It is 
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far better to endeavor to bring about 
the absorption of their fluid contents, 
for it has occurred in my practice that 
when these blebs are opened they form 
deep, stubborn ulcers, which often in- 
volve the deeper parts of the derma. 
This is particularly the case when 
they occur on the plantar surface. 

In conclusion I do not want to lend 
the impression that the exciting cause 
of every fissured toe-web you come 
across is uric acid, for often an or- 
dinary hyperidrostic conditions will 
cause these manifestations. But when 
you are sure of your diagnosis, a little 
questioning will verify your beliefs. 

I always, when treating a case of 
this kind, inquire as to whether my 
patient has ever before experienced 
any similar manifestations, or is at 
all susceptible to a uric acid diathesis. 
Getting an- affirmative answer, you 
can @lways locate some particular food 
substance of which the patient is 
particularly found or eats in quanti- 
ties and which is a purveyor of uric 
acid. For, as in the case of my col- 
league with strawberries, numerous of 
the acidy foods and alcoholic bever- 
ages are rank poison to an individual. 
So with one it may be tomatoes, an- 
other red meats, another beer or wine, 
etc., ote. 

In regards to susceptibility to lithe- 
mia or uricacidemia from the use of 
wines, I can cite a case of a patient 
who is subject to gout accompanied 
by @ severe cutaneous eruption on the 
feet. At one time he became infected 
through neglect of the deep fissures 
and ulcerations caused by acid poison- 
ing from rich wines. He was under 
surgical treatment for some weeks 
with his leg bandaged to the knee in 
Liquor Borowa before the inflamma- 
tion and cellulitis terminated. His 
feet and lower legs have never re- 
gained their norme! condition, nor 
will they ever. And even today, one 
glass of wine tells its tale whem an 
acute dermatitis will break out over 
the dorsum of the foot. 

Uric acid diathesis presents such a 
variety of conditions and combinations 
of these varieties that it would take a 
lengthy volume to cite them all. But 
the small field I have covered, I hope, 
bas been covered clearly and in a wey 
that has been instructive and interest- 
ing to you. 





Jean Werther’s son passed a very 
creditable exaniination in May. 


THE MAY EXAMINATION. 


The largest number of applicants 
that ever came before the Board of 
Examiners of the Pedic Society par- 
ticipated in the examination held at 
the Grand Opera House, on May 23d, 

The following-named persons suc- 
ceeded in passing: 


M. Carew, City. 

T. Moore, City. 

Inez Roper, Rochester, N. Y. 
Richard Schussel, City. 

Otto S. Schwabe, City. 

Fred R. Skinner, Weedsport, N. Y. 
J. H. B. Werther, Brooklyn. 
C. P. Beach, City. 

S. H. Blomberg, City. 

Ottilia Fischer, City. 

W. H. A. Fletcher, City. 
Margaret Lehane, City. 

Joseph Phillips, City. 

E. O. Weinlandt, City. 


The next examination wil] be held 
on October 24th, at 2 p. m., at the 
Grand Opera House, corner Eighth 
Avenue and 23rd Street, New York 
City. 

All those desiring to participate 
should notify Dr. R. P. Jantzen, 54 
West 23rd Street, at least five days 
in advance. 

Each applicant must send with his 
application a recently taken photo- 
graph of himself or herself for iden- 
tification purposes. 





PERSONAL. 


George Wedekind recently lost a 
2.50 gold piece. It wouldn’t have 
made him half so mad if it had been 
a dollar bill. 

Mrs. Mary H. Goodale has opened 
an office opposite the Onondaga Hotel, 
in Syracuse. 





Mrs. M. L. Foster, of Syracuse, was 
recently attacked with peritonitis, and 
lay abed for five weeks. During that 
period her office was closed. She is 
convalescing now and we wish her a 
speedy recovery of strength. 





Billy Gaige is back in town looking 
es brown 28 a berry and feeling strong 
again. 





Alfred Joseph resigned from the 
Board of Exeminers to teach the 
theory in the School of Chiropody. 
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CHIROPODISTS OF AMERICA. 


Incorporation ef Company to Maintain 
a Chiropody School—Its Stock- 
holders are all Chiropodists. 








On the evening of April 20, the first 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
“Chiropodists of America,” a corpor- 
ation organized for the purpose of 
furthering the interests of chiro- 
pody, was held, and the following 
gentlemen were elected to the Board 
of Directors: George M. Wedekind, 
Otto Sjogren, Ernest Graff, Irvin 
Mayer, Carlton L. Griffin, George Erff, 
and Alfred Joseph. 

The last two were elected respect- 
ively, president and secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Contracts were given for the equip- 
ment of the institution, the latest 
and most approved apparatus being 
selected. 

Dr. Erff will supervise the instruc- 
tion of the practical work, and Dr. 
Joseph will instruct im the theory. 

The Board of Directors of the 
“Chiropodists of America” has decided 
that the tuition fee shall be $200 in 
advance; that those who have passed 
an examination in the States of New 
York or New Jersey may take the 
practical course for a fee of $100; 
that members of the Pedic Society 
may take a post-graduate course in 
both theory and practice for $50; that 
the length of the course of instruction 
shall be eight months; and that no 
lessons by mail shall be given. 

The establishing of the School of 
Chiropody is not a money-making en- 
terprise. It was started for the edu- 
cational] elevation of the profession of 
the future, in accordance with the 
ideas of Dr. George Erff, president of 
the Pedic Society, who is also the 
president of the Chiropodists of Amer- 
ica. 

No one man cwns the corporation, 
nor will such be permitted. The 
chiropodists who invested their money 
in the stock of the corporation all feel 
they owe something to the profession 
which has afforded them a means of 
livelihood for so many years. 

There are no salaries paid to any 
of the officers of the company, end 
with the management in the hands of 
honest, capable business men, the 
School of Chiropody bids fair to prove 
a permanent success, and a monu- 
ment to the profession of chiropody. 


A LITTLE EXPERIENCE OF A 
YOUNG CHIRO. 
By Leo Ehrlich. 

On arriving at my office one morn- 
ing, there was an elderly woman 
awaiting me. After seating herself 
in the chair and looking my office 
over, she began knocking every chiro- 
podist from Astor Place to Harlem. 

“By Jingo,” said she, “I have been 
treated for corns for twenty-two years, 
and the most relief I had was for 
two weeks. Then pus would start to 
accumulate under this corn,” (point- 
ing to a corn on the second phalanx 
of the third toe and also to a very 
soft corn in the fork between the 
great and second toes), and she would 
almost scream for pain when I would 
try to cleanse the surrounding area. 

Of course the old woman knew more 
about solutions, etc., than I thought 
she did, so I gave her right there to 
understand that she could not be so 
fussy if she wanted proper treat- 
ment. 

‘Having treated quite a few sinus 
cases, I treated her accordingly, but 
with the same result—no relief. 

I esked a physician about the case, 
and the next time the patient called, 
which was in about two weeks, I gave 
the physician’s treatment, but, again 
no relief resulted. So I consulted Dr. 
Renk regarding the treatment of a 
sinus and I got it. After rendering 
the area aseptic, I pared the accumu- 
lated callosity. Then cut into the 
blister-like surface, and there was a 
free flow of dark blood and pus. 
Draining as much pus as possible, I 
found I had quite an abscess. Ap- 
plied pure carbolic acid to destroy 
the walls of the abscess, then neu- 
tralizing with alcohol, cleansed out 
the cavity. Next applied Churfrchill’s 
Iodine—followed by a small piece of 
lint to keep the cavity from closing. 
Had my patient call two or three 
times within the week and a cure *e- 
sulted, thanks to God and Dr. Renk. 

Now for the soft corn. After cleans- 
ing thogpughly, removed as much as 
possible, then applied Camphenol by 
rubbing. I applied sterate of zinc, 
then covered with absorbent cotton 
allowing it remain twenty-four hours, 
telling my patient to apply castor oil 
for about a week in the same man- 
ner, removing every morning and 
evening. 
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SHOES: SOME OF THE EFFECTS 
ON THE FEET. 


Lecture Delivered at a Regular Meet- 
ing of the Pedic Society, Held 
on May 8, 1900. 
By R, P. Jantzen. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is with pleasure | embrace this 
opportunity to speak, and I shall feel 
amply repaid if the subject I have 
selected is of interest to some. The 
gentlemen who have preceded me in 
the lectures and talks before the So- 
ciety, have so well and ably spoken 
on the several subjects—as to be a 
stimulus to all to try and do likewise. 
It has been said that it is not neces- 
sary to deliver a long and exhausting 
treatise, but to present notes of any 
unusual case that may come to your 
notice. 

I have selected as the subject of my 
talk to-night, “Shoes: The primary 
cause of almost all the foot troubles 
that we are called upon to treat.” I 
will try to tell you my idea of how 
they should be made to give the most 
comfort to the wearer. 

But, before doing so, I will try to 
trace the foot covering of man from 
its infancy to the present day. Ata 
very early period of the world’s his- 
tory, we find man using a covering 
or protection for the foot. The sim- 
plest was a sandal—which consisted 
of a sole fastened with a leather thong. 

These were made of grass, bark and 
hides, and still continue to be the 
most common foot covering among 
Oriental races. 

When the climate demanded greater 
protection, the primitive races shaped 
a rude shoe out of a single piece of 
untanned hide. This was laced or 
bound on with a thong and made a 
complete covering. Out of these two 
elements—sole without upper and up- 
per without sole—arose the perfected 
shoe, which is a combination of both. 
The early Anglo-Saxons wore a cover- 
ing very much like that. 

These wee improved on from time 
to time, and we find about, the 9th 
century people wearing a shoe very 
much like those worn by the Chinese 
of today. They were flat and did not 
turn up at the toes, and were embroid- 
ered and set with precious stones. 

There was little change until the 
llth century, when very long, pointed 
shoes were worn, and in the 12th, 13th 








14th, 15th and 16th centuries, they 
were either very pointed or square- 
toed called “duck-bills,” and very ex- 
travagantly made of silk, satin, vel- 
vet or very fine morocco leather. 

About this period they began to 
make rights and lefts also, and to 
use silk shoe strings (previous to this 
they had been fastened with thongs 
and buckles. 

Very high heels came in at this 
time, and at the end of the 18th 
century, we find every one wearing 
heeled shoes, fastened with either 
buckles or shoestrings. 

The idea of making shoes by ma- 
chine, originated in England, and was 
perfected in the United States; and, 
at the present day, the majority of 
shoes are made in this manner. 

In the first place, we must get the 
stockings right. This I think is an 
easy matter. Have them fit so that 
when the weight of the body is 
brought on the foot, they will not 
confine it. 


It is well to caution the patient to 
always pull the stocking away from 
the toes, before pulling the shoe on, so 
that the stockings will not confine the 
toes. 

We have at times among our pa- 
tients very young children. As soon 
as they are put on their feet, they 
should be properly shod. They are 
not when they wear the thin, flimsy 
shoes that are usually worn. The 
sole should be heavier, so that when 
the child toddles about, the sole will 
not turn up and produce trouble by 
pressing the flaps against the nails. 

In shoeing the adult foot, we have 
many difficulties to contend with. 

In the first place, the patient usually 
objects. He has so many shoes and 
does not care to put them aside. He 
urges that the shoes we approve as 
being the proper shape for the foot, 
are so hideous that he would be 
ashamed to wear them; but if we can 
convince him, and have him make a 
trial, he will continue to wear them 
with a great deal of comfort. 

This with proper treatment will 
eventually result in a partial, if not 
an entiré cure of the trouble. 

There are certain principles to fol- 
low in the shoe that is proper for 
the majority of feet. It should be 
made as near straight on the inside 
as is possible, and with a full curve 
on the outside, thus following the 
natural lines of the foot. Of course 
every foot has its pecularities, and 
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these must be taken into consideration 
when the foot is being measured. 

But the lines I suggest will conform 
with the majority of feet. They must 
fit snugly around the heel and in the 
hollow of the foot. 


It is well to have a steel brace 


may be tightened, thereby enabling 
us to properly control the feet. The 
weight of the sole should be regulated 
by the shoe the patient had previously 
worn. If it has been a very thin 
sole, have them slightly heavier, 
gradually increasing the thickness 
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(consisting of an X-shape piece of 
steel mede to fit the hollow of the 
foot) put in every shoe, running from 
the heel through the shank to the 
sole. It preserves the shape of the 
shoe and gives the proper support to 
the foot. 

Lace shoes are the best kind. If 
the feet swell, the laces can be 
loosened, and when the feet contract, 


with each pair, until the sole is of 
sufficient thickness to protect the foot 
from the bruising of the unequal 
pavements, the heat of the summer, 
and the cold and damp of the winter. 

The majority of people wear shoes 
that are little better than vices of 
leather made with very little regard 
to the natural shape of the foot. 

I have had quite a number of cases 
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where the patient complained of pains 
in the instep and sometimes in the 
toes. On examining the foot, I could 
discover no cause for pain. On pres- 
sure, the patient said the instep was 
very painful. When examining the 
shoes, I found that they did not fit 
in the hollow of the foot. This caused 
a straining of the articulations, ten- 
dons and muscles of the instep and 
toes, resulting in sharp, shooting 
pains in walking, and a dull ache 
when in repose. 

In many cases, I have been able to 
remedy this by making a smal] flat 
pad of felt or cotton and cheese cloth 
to fit in the hollow of the foot, and 
keeping it in place with an inch-and- 
a-half or two-inch roller bandage, 
passed two or three times around the 
foot (fastened by sewing) worn as 
tightly as is comfortable for walking, 
giving sufficient support to the foot. 
This the patient continues wearing 
until he can get a proper shoe. 

Some patients think that these pains 
are caused by the leather, of which 
the shoes are made, not being proper- 
ly tanned, or rheumatism and gout. 
These cases have always yielded to 
the bandage, so I have come to the 
conclusion that it was due to the non- 
support of the shoe in the hollow of 
the foot. 

Callosities on the bottom of the 
foot, in the majority of cases are 
caused by the shoes lumping up in 
the center of the sole. The continued 
pressure of this lump on the sole 
causes the hardening of the skin. The 
nails in the heel working through the 
insole often produce trouble around 
the edge of the heel. 

The edge of the insole will do the 
same along the sides of the feet—nar- 
row shoes crowd together the meta- 
tarsal bones, the heads of which 
pressing down in points on the integu- 
ment between them anu the sole of 
the shoe set up troubles. 

The sole should be wide enough so 
that the weight of the body rests on 
an even surface. 

The shoe should be put on a last and 
pounded, thus rendering it perfectly 
smooth for the foot to rest on. It 
was suggested to me that men were 
more troubled with callous on the 
sole than women. From my observa- 
tion it seems to me that they are 
about equally divided. 


I have a case in mind. I was called 


to attend a women who complained of 


terrible pains in the sole. On exam- 
ining the foot, found it very much in- 
flamed, no callous present. Examin- 
ing the shoe, found a very large lump 
in the sole, the lump striking the bot- 
tom of the foot at the sore point. 

The woman told me she had put on 
an old shoe thinking it would be more 
comfortable, she having a day’s shop- 
ping to attend to. Told her it would 
have been better had she worn a new 
shoe. Dressed the part with large 
felt pad and ointment, which reduced 
the inflammation, and the woman, 
having discarded the shoes, had no 
return of the trouble. 

We are often asked by our patients 
why it is that they have trouble with 
only one foot. I think it is because 
in almost all cases one foot is larger. 
It is a very uncommon thing to find 
two feet alike. 

Sometimes our patients complain of 
burning feet. The feet look es though 
they had been par-boiled. In cases 
of this kind I have found that to stop” 
the use of soap and to bathe feet 
every night in moderately warm water 
to which had been added some house- 
hold ammonia, and then rubbing the 
feet wiih carbolated lenolin, had a 
very good effect. I don’t mean to 
gvease the feet, but take a little and 
rub it in well. 

When it is necessary to use soap, 
use white castile. Patent leather 
shoes have a heating and burning 
effect on the feet, and should not be 
worn continually. In some cases you 
will find the patient complains of 
burning when the foot is dry, some- 
times so dry as to be scaly. These 
patients are probably people who eat 
very little fatty substances with their 
food, and those who are troubled with 
indigestion. ‘Hiave them use white 
castile soap and rub the feet with 
lanolin. Of course the treetment of 
any constitutional trouble is not in 
our line, but it is well to mention 
these things to the patient and try to 
place them on the right road. 

If we can waken our patients to the 
necessity of wearing a shoe that prop- 
erly fits the foot, we can assure them 
that in the majority of cases we can 
effect a cure of their foot troubles. 
The foot with its natural lines wr 
impaired by so-called shoes, is a 
thing of beauty,—a delight to the eye. 
We see very few such. I think it is 
in our power to sow the seeds which 
in time will produce very good re- 
sults in that direction. 
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THE CAUSE OF EXOSTOSIS, 
By Alfred Joseph. 
Whenever I treac a case out of the 
ordinary, the first thing I do after 
diagnosing the condition is to look 
for the cause. 


By that means I have been led into 
knowledge which has been of immense 
value to me. 

In studying a pathological condition, 
the etiology, as well as the remedy, 
must be thoroughly learned, else the 
operator will be working in the dark 
and trusting to luck to bring about 
a cure. 

Sometimes in trying to trace the 
cause of a condition, I find myself up 
against a blind alley—that is to say, 
I cen get mo further information from 
the authorities, because in some in- 
stances they themselves cannot ac- 
count for the reason. 

As time goes by, I will read in a 
medical journal some scientist’s dis- 
covery which will account for the 
condition, the origin of which had 
hitherto been an unexplained mystery. 

To illustrate exactly what I mean, 
I will cite a condition which has 
puzzled me, and I am certain it has 
also been a source of mystery to other 
chiropodists. 

A patient called for treatment of a 
lump on the back of the oscelcis. The 
shoe irritated the skin over the lump. 

On examinati.. I fownd that the 
condition was one of exostosis—a 
growth of bone projecting from a 
bone. 

I had often seen similar conditions, 
and, as a palliative remedy, had fitted 
a protecting shield around the sore 
tissue, thus affording relief from the 
pressure of the shoe. 

But as often as I had seen this 
condition I had wondered what had 
caused that little outcroping of bony 
tissue. 

I recall asking several physicians 
regarding the cause, but their an- 
swers were vegue—mere guesses 
based on probabilities. 

The other day I read the following 
item in the Medical Record: 


Bene Formation in Periosteum 
Separated by Injury. 


A. A. Bowlby motes that the forma- 
tion of a considerable swelling as a 
result of the separation of periosteum 
by the muscles is not a common oc- 
currence, although, as the result of 
direct blows, such ag kicks on the 


shin, it is frequently seen. But there 
are really a great many cases in 
which p2in and impairment of the use 
of a limb are caused by the dragging 
of the periosteum off the bone where 
large muscles are inserted into it, and 
by the hemorrhage which results 
therefrom and f’om the formation of 
new bone. In most of these cases 
the swelling is slight and is often 
hardly noticed, but pain may persist 
for a long time unless the muscles are 
kept at rest. 

Like a flash the cause of exostosis 
was revealed to me. The muscles at- 
tached to the Tendon Achilles had 
dragged the periosteum from the os- 
calcis, and that membrane had im- 
mediately started in to form new bone 
tissue wherewith to again attach it- 
self firmly to the oscalcis. 

I have seen the seme condition on 
the tibia, or shin bone, where a violent 
bunk against a chair brought about 
the same bony lump. 

Of course; in exostosis, the know- 
ledge of the cause thereof does not 
help a chiropodist in effecting a cure. 
Only a surgeon can operate on such 
cases. But just the same it is a 
benefit to our profession to be able 
to diagnose every foot case that comes 
before us, and advise the patient cf 
the nature of his trouble, as well as 
where to look for the remedy. 


Otto F. Schuster. 


Manufacturer of 


Orthopedic 








Appliances 


The Prof. Royal Whitman Brace for 
Flat Feet, and Weak Ankles, Con- 
structed from Specially Made 
Plaster Molds of the Feet. 





201 EAST 52nd STREET 


Near Third Ave. New York 
Telephone 2471 Plaza 
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OPENING OF THE SCHOOL OF 
CHIROPODY. 


Some Rare Interesting Clinical Cases 
Operated On, and Described 
to the Students. 








The School of Chiropody under the 
auspices of the Chiropodists of Ameri- 
ca opened its dcors for the instruction 
of students on Monday evening, May 
22, at 8 o'clock. 

The first tuition consisted of lessons 
in the principles of shield making, and 
the students, each equipped with sur- 
gical scissors, were soon following the 
directions of Dr. Erff, and readily imi- 
tated his cleverly made shields of felt, 
chamois and buckskin. 

This was followed by real clinical 
work, the first case operated on being 
thet of a common corn. 

As the Instructor operated, he ex- 
plained in detail the way in which the 
knife must be held, the manner of 
holding the foot so as to get the best 
operative results, as well as the solu- 
tions he applied and why he applied 
them. 

Then came the dressing for the toe. 
It is hard to explain in cold type just 
how this was done. Suffice to say it 
was a real work of chiropodie! art 
and skill. The patient happened to 
be a person, who has had quite a few 
chiropodists at his feet, and he de- 
clared that it was the most comfort- 
able dressing he ever had on his foot. 

The next patient was afflicted with 
@ perforating ulcer on the sole of each 
foot. He was a poor man who had 
been operated on half a dozen times 
by physiciens, but somehow no good 
results had been obtained. 

The Instructor carefully examined 
the ulcers with a magnifying glass 
and then hdd each student look 
through the gless, explaining to them 
the objective symptoms and the cause 
of the affliction. 

Then, after properly spraying the 
ulcers with the antiseptics, he began 
to operate, afterwards shielding and 
dressing the sores in such a manner 
that when the patient put on his 
shoes he felt like new-born. 

Then there were several other 
things shown to the class, ell of which 
are necessary to a chiropodist in ac- 
tive practice. Not only were these 
practical demonstrations performed, 


but an intelligent reason for each 
move made was given. 
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On every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday night, crowds of persons go 
to the School to have their foot 
troubles treated. There are old men 
and young, women and children, all 
with bad feet, and not one ever had 
been treated by a chiropodist. 

In fear they get into the operating 
chairs, afraid of what might be in 
store. As the operation begins and 
they see their corns, callouses and 
other excrescences being removed, they 
wonder why the treatment is painless. 

But when the work is finished, and 
they have put on their shoes and find 
that the foot pain they had on enter- 
ing has vanished, they freely bestow 
their thanks and blessings on the in- 
stitution and those connected there- 
with. 

And the operators are not unmindful 
of this gratitude. Each feels that he 
is doing a great deal of good by re- 
lieving the aches and pains of those 
poor, foot-sore people, whom they 
treat with as great care and endeavor 
as though they were being paid for 
the work. 

During the short time the institution 
has been open, the students have seen 
many rare cases. On one it was a 
perforating ulcer, on gnother a cluster 
of papillomae, others were treated 
for sinus, bunions, callouses, ingrown 
nail, and corns. 

Nothing could have demonstrated 
better the necessity of a clinic where 
poor folks can have their foot troubles 
treated, than a visit to the school. 


During the summer months, the 
school will be open for instruction on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday eve- 
nings. The theory will be taught from 
8 to 8:30, when the practical work 
will begin and last until 10 o’clock. 


Only deserving poor persons will be 
treated free of charge. 

And as the poor have the worst feet, 
the students will witness treatment of 
cases which rarely come to the office 
of a chiropodist. 





HE HAD TREATED THEM. 


A minister and a chiropodist while 
while riding on a train, were discuss- 
ing things in generel. When the 
conversation took the form of books, 

“Have vou ever read Bunyan?” 
the ~inister inquired. 

“I have treated all kinds of them,” 
solemnly replied the pedicure. 
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THAT TITLE OF “DOCTOR.” 
By Alfred Joseph. 


Many years ago, before there were 
any medical co'leges, the man that 
wanted to practice medicine or sur- 
gery, placed himself under the in- 
struction of a physician, who was 
known as a “preceptor.” 

The latter explained to the student 
the different diseases and their symp- 
toms which came up in his daily prac- 
tice; also the remedies and drugs, 
their therapeutic value, etc. 

In the course of several years, the 
student became proficient in diagnos- 
ing cases, and in administering the 
accepted remedies indicated in the 
various disorders. 

Having a fairly good knowledge of 
the business of healing the sick, the 
student then obtained a diploma by 
passing an examination conducted by 
a State Board of Physicians. 

In possession of this, he registered 
it in the office of the Clerk of the 
County in which he intended to prac- 
tice, and then proceeded to hang out 
his sign with “Dr.” prefixed to his 
name. 

In the course of time, medical 
schools and colleges sprang into ex- 
istence, and, as the years rolled on, 
the requirements relative to a pre- 
liminary education were made more 
difficult, until now, a student of medi- 
cine must have completed a high 
schoo] course before being eligible to 
enter a college. 

The chiropodists of today, you will 
observe from the above, are in the 
same identical position as were the 
physicians of old, and, like them, will 
heve to evolutionize. 

Until recently, the man desirous of 
studying chiropody had to place him- 
self under the tutelage of a competent 
operator in active practice. Now stu- 
dents may attend a bona fide school 
wherein everything pertaining to chir- 
opody is taught. 

After he had completed his course 
of study he took the State Boerd ex- 
amination, and if he succeeded in 
passing, registered his certificate with 
the clerk of the county wherein he in- 
tended to practice. 

You will note the similarity egerd- 
ing the procedure of the medica] stu- 
dent of old and the chiropody stu- 
dent of yesterday. Both studied under 
preceptors; both passed State Board 
examinations; both registered their 
certificates with the county clerk. 


Now if it was perfectly right and 
proper for the new-baked medical 
man to prefix the title of “Doctor” to 
his name, isn’t it just as right and 
proper that the graduated chiropodist 
mey assume the same title? 


Since the days of anti-medical 
schools, the laws, customs and usages 
have undergone great changes. It has 
been decreed that the title of “Doc- 
tor” can only be bestowed on an in- 
dividual by a just and duly constituted 
college of learning. 

Therefore, not having had the title 
of “Dr.” bestowed on him by a college, 
the chiropodist of today is not legally 
entitled to use it. 

But the law is one thing and usage 
another. It is so generally recog- 
nized that a good chiropodist is a most 
necessary factor in eliminating the 
pains which improper foot-wear are 
responsible for that the satisfied pa- 
tients are glad to bestow the title of 
“Doctor” upon him, 

It makes no difference whether the 
petient be the President of the United 
States or the poorest pauper in the 
almshouse; when he has been relieved 
of his foot pain, whether by painless 
surgery, by the use of shields or other 
contrivances, or by means of drugs 
or remedies, the fact is impressed 
upon him that you know your business, 
that having doctored his foot and 
caused a cessation of the pain, you 
are in his estimation a real doctor, 
and he freely and cheerfully bestows 
that title upon you, using it on any 
and all occasions. 

There are thousands of college 
graduates who, having studied medi- 
cine and received the degree of doc- 
tor, tried their skill as physicians, 
but soon gave up and drifted into 
other vocations. They found they 
were not qualified for the work; theirs 
was strictly a book knowledge—not 
one based on experience, such as was 
the case in the old days of the pre- 
ceptor. 

But their friends still continue to 
call them “Doctor.” Legally the title 
is rightfully theirs. But in reality 
they couldn’t doctor a sick cat. 

Then look at our own case. We 
chiropodists not having attended .a 
college, are not legally entitled to put 
“Dr.” before our names; but, consid- 
ering the nature of the work we do, 
and the foot aches we make vanish, 
and the numerous ills we cure, not 
forgetting the many conditions we re- 
lieve from pain, doesn’t it seem as 





—— 
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though we should have the right to 
call ourselves by the same title which 
most of our patients use in addressing 
us? 

I would not seek to call myself that 
which I have heard some petients call 
the chiropodists who had been attend- 
ing to their feet. 

But seriously speaking, do you mean 
to tell me that our president, with 
his thirty years experience in foot 
disorders, and our ex-president with 
his forty-four years experience, are 
not entitled to be called doctor? 

Think of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of sore feet they have treated 
in that time. From their experience 
they have learned more than any col- 
lege could ever have taught them, and 
they know how every disease of the 
foot should be treated, but they keep 
strictly to the lines of their work as 
defined by law. 

Out in the Middle West there was a 
brakeman on the reilroad. During his 
time of leisure, he studied a work of 
human anatomy which he picked up 
at a second-hand book stall. 

He learned the name, location, ar- 
ticulation and function of every .bone 
and muscle in the body. Anetomy be- 
came a hobby with him. 

One day there was a train wrecked, 
and many passengers were injured. 
As is usual in such events, no doctor 
was present. 

But, fortunately for the injured, 
the brakeman anatomist was johnny- 
on-the-spot and with strips from pet- 
ticoats and shirts and other apparel, 
he began setting the broken bones 
of the passengers. 

On one it was a broken arm, on 
another a fracture of the fibula, then 
a collar-bone needed resetting, and 
one passenger had several ribs broken. 
All these were attended to in such a 
skillful manner that when the wreck- 
ing crew ceme along, the physicians 
accompanying it found that there was 
nothing left for them to do. 

Immediately the title of Doctor was 
conferred on the brakeman—not by 
any college—but by his fellow work- 
men on the railroad. And when the 
report of the wreck was forwarded to 
headquarters the president of the road 
relieved the brakeman from his hum- 
ble position, and made him the official 
bone-setter of the roed with a good 
steady salary. 

Those of you who follow the base- 
ball news, no doubt read of the ac- 
cidents which occur on the ball-field. 


When a sigh-salaried pitcher injures 
his pitching arm, he will consult the 
highest priced specialist in order to 
regain the use of that member. But 
very often no good results are obtain- 
ed; and then Mr. Pitcher will seek 
the services of the former brakeman, 
who succeeds in restoring the arm to 
its normal condition. 

Now, with these facts placed before 
you, which of these men is best en- 
titled to be called Doctor—the spec- 
ialist who failed,or the anatomist who 
cured? 

Another case comes to mind. A few 
summers ago, Mrs. J. was stopping at 
Arverne, L.I. A lady in the house 
developed a painful ingrown nail. 
Among the boarders was a young man, 
who had graduated from a medical 
college and had then gone into the 
wholesale clothing business with his 
father. He had never practiced medi- 
cine, but still and all his wife per- 
sisted in addressing him as “Doctor.” 

One evening when the pain in the 
sore toe was extremely distressing, 
the lady called the merchant-doctor 
to give some relief. 

The latter looked wise and pre- 
scribed some salve or other remedy. 
which had no effect whatsoever es a 
relieving agent. 

When I called to see Mrs. J. on 
Sunday, I looked at the toe, and, be- 
ing without instruments or remedies, 
we escorted the sufferer to the office 
of Eddie Johnson, on the boardwalk, 
who, after removing a sliver of nail, 
effected a cure in a few days. 

Again I feel warranted in putting 
the query to you: who is most 
entitled to use the title doctor—the 
man-who obtained it from a medical 
college and never practiced the heal- 
ing art, or the man who never saw 
the inside of a college and can heal 
any kind of a wound not resulting 
from a constitutional ailment? 

My reason for writing this article 
eminates from our recent trip to 
Buffalo. 

In that city I was compelled to 
seek the aid of a chiropodist in order 
to obtain relief from the irritation 
caused by wearing a new shoe. 

The first colleague I ran into was 
a young man—lIrwin Cohen. The first 
question he put to me, after I had 
introduced myself was: Has a chiro- 


podist a right to print the title of 
“Doctor” before his name on a busi- 
ness card? 

My reply was: Usage and custom 
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permits many things. If a person well 
up in the healing art is called “Doc- 
tor” by everybody, because he is a real 
doctor that cures aches and pains, 
why should he not accept the title 


ways pushed a wheelbarrow upside 
down. 

One day a visitor approached him 
and said: “My man, why don’t you 
whee] that barrow right side up?” 














DR. JOSEPH RENK, 
of the Board of Examiners 








thrust on him and use it for identi- 
fication purposes? 

If one man says that another is 
crazy, it has little weight; but if 
everybody says so, there must be 
some truth in it. 

Over on Blackwell’s Island, there 
was one of those harmless cranks, 
whom everybody called crazy. He 
was known as “Wheelbarrow Johnny,” 
a name he received because he al- 


And then that alleged crank, whom 
everybody called crazy, turned to the 
visitor and said: “If I did, they’d 
load it up and make a truck horse 
of me.” 

He wasn’t so crazy after all. 

No chiropodist should call himself 
“Doctor” until all his patients and 
friends have bestowed the title on him 
by usage and custom. 

And yet we find the man who has 
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just passed the Pedic Examination 
and obtained his certificate calling 
himself “Doctor,” before he has even 
treated a single case. 

The chiropodists who are entitled 
to be called “Doctor” are those whose 
many years of experience have taught 
them how to properly diagnose and 
cure foot troubles. 

Those practitioners new in the pro- 
fession, with only a limited experience 
would do well to leave off the prefix 
“Dr.,” and wait until the years of 
practical experience in treating foot 
troubles justly and rightfully gives to 
them the privilege of indeed calling 
themselves doctors. 





A FEW FACTS, 





Dr. George E. Buell, of Rochester, 
who spent a week in New York, visit- 
ed the School end was highly elated 
at the methods employed in teaching 
the students. Said he: “I can pic- 
ture the chiropodists of the future 
far superior to those of the past or 
present, on account of the excellent 
methods of instruction which obtain 
here.” 





Walter Teskey has trensformed the 
art of sharpening knives into a 
science. We have seen sharp knives 
end used them, but those edged by 
him of the auburn locks are master- 
pieces. 





Mrs. Lillian Robie, of Newburgh, is 
doing a good business in the city of 
hills. Having started in life as a 
trained nurse, she studied chiropody, 
and with a natural aptitude for the 
eare of the sick, she found the treet- 
ing of sore feet very interesting. 





Much credit is due to the officers 
of the Pedic Society for the her- 
culean efforts that are being made 
in the interests of chiropody. They 
are all enthusiastic workers, espec- 
ially when in committee, and when 
one considers it is all a work of love 
for the betterment of the profession, 
it is really remarkable how ener- 
getically the work is performed. 





You can’t keep success away from 
the man who works and is on the 
level. 


CHIROPODY NOW AS DENTISTRY 
WAS. 





We publish below an extract from 
Tip in the N. Y. Press. It relates 
on the old-time dentists, and shows 
how capable they were even before the 
days of dental colleges. The chiro- 
podists of the present time are in the 
same class as were those dentists 
described below: 


Old Way of Experience. 

Some of the best dentists had no 
such opportunities as five years in a 
dental college. It used to be that a 
dental student stood by and watched 
the old dentist do the work, helping 
by degrees, until he finaliy got so 
good that he could set up a shop for 
himself. Some of the most successful 
tooth pluggers in the world never 
saw the inside of 4 dental college. 
Some of the old-time dentists used to 
put in a plug of gold that would save 
a tooth a hundred years—if a man 
lived thet long. 

It is all right for the dental col- 
leges to teach chemistry, physiology, 
metallurgy, physics, anatomy, histol- 
ogy, bacteriology, prosthetics, cera- 
mics, orthodontia, materia medica, oral 
surgery, pathology, and so on, but the 
main thing is to teach dentists to 
save teeth. No matter how well a 
man learns the theory of all these 
branches with big names, if he has 
not mechanical ideas in his head and 
expert touch in his fingers, his time 
is wasted in dental college. A man 
can get so much theory into his head 
that he becomes an absolute failure 
in practice. 


Practice, Not Theory. 

America has always led in dentistry. 
Let America still keep the lead. Near- 
ly all that is new and practical in 
dentistry has been thought out end 
worked out in America and by Ameri- 
can dentists. Of course, all of shese 
branches are more or less essential 
in elevating the profession, and it 
seems perfectly right to teach them 
thoroughly, provided students are 
capable of taking them in during three 
or four college terms, but undoubted- 
ly some of the best tooth-saving den- 
tists are not thoroughly posted on all 
these branches of science, and what 
the public needs is tooth-savers. It 
is practice, mot theory that makes 
perfect. 
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THE MINISTER’S MISHAP. 


How the Incidental Meeting of a 
Clergyman and a Chiropodist in 
a Barber Shop Almost Cured 
a Case of Fallen Arch. 








It was in a barber shop where they 
first met—the clergyman and the 
chiropodist. 

They were total strangers. 

The chiro, after staring a few 
moments at the sky-pilot’s feet, be- 
gan as follows: 

“Excuse me, but your feet seem to 
be in a bad way. The longitudinal 
arch is lowered to an extraordinary 
degree; and unless you bestow some 
attention thereto, in a very short time 
you will be compelled walk on 
crutches.” 

The clergyman gazed at the chiro, 
then down to his feet. 

He did not know what to say, so 
remained silent. 

“IT am Doctor Whiskers,” resumed 
the chiro, “and I specialize the feet. 
I perceive that you are a minister. 
It always behooves us professional 
men to stick together. (He meant 
stick each other). Therefore I cau- 
tion you to do something to correct 
the evil effects which ill-fitting shoes 
are responsible for.” 

(A fine bunch of schmoo>s.) 

The clergyman’s ponum took on a 
worried look. 

“What—what—what’s the matter 
with my feet, did you say?” he stam- 
mered. 

“Your arch has dropped,” said the 
chiro. “If you will call at my office, 
I will afford you a permanent cure;” 
and the chiro handed over his card. 

“I should be glad to have you cor- 
rect any deficiency,” smiled the clergy- 
man. “Is it very expensive—the 
treatment?” 

“I will make the price very low—a 
mere bagatelle,” said the chiro, in a 
confidence-inspiring manner. 

In a few days the clergyman called 
on the chiro. 

The latter lost no time in removing 
the footwear of his caller, and ex- 
plained in “high doctor’s language” 
the symptoms and treatment indicated 
in the case. 

Then he proceeded to take a plaster 
cast of the reverend one’s pedals. 

This completed, he casually remark- 
ed that $25 would about cover the 
expense. 


In a jiffy, twenty-five kosher dollars 
were transferred from the purse of 
the clergyman to the pocket of the 
chiro. 

Three days later, the minister was 
notified to call as the arch supporters 
were ready. 

He called. 

Incidently he was informed that the 
charge for making them was eighteen 
dollars. 

He demurred. 

Had he been a merchant or a lawyer 
or in any other occupation, he would 
have “kicked.” 

But, as a minister of the gospel, he 
could only demur. 

He demurred strenuously, however. 

In fact, he woke up to the fact that 
he was being buncoed. 

Then he started to investigate—and 
was sure of it. 

But he wouldn’t pay the eighteen. 

Instead he paid, a visit to the emi- 
nent orthopedic surgeon who is fa- 
mous as the inventor of that particular 
kind of arch supporter. 

To him the minister told his tale 
of tockliss. 

The surgeon had never heard of the 
chiro. (The latter had told the min- 
ister that he had been a pupil of 
the surgeon’s fcr four years). 

He also said that his charge for 
a pair of arches was five dollars. He 
concluded by denouncing the chiro as 
a rank swindler. 

The minister then called on the firm 
that make a specialty of manufactur- 
ing these very braces. 

They also expressed very vehement 
execrations reflecting on the honesty 
of the chiro. 

With these facts in his possession, 
the clergyman resolved to resist pay- 
ment. P 

In his calling, he prays that people 
may go to heaven. 

Everybody but the chiro. He bluntly 
consigned him to some other place. 

And the chiro got gay. 

He tried to collect. 

Nothing doing. 

Then he went to court and had a 
summons served on the minister. 

Finally the case came to trial. 

Both sides had lawyers. 

The chiro testified that he made a 
specialty of fitting arches, and that his 
prices ran from $3 upward. That the 
defendant wanted the best. That he 
had charged him $25 for taking a 
cast of his feet; $18 for the arches; 
and $2 for strapping. 
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Although several chiropodists were 
on hand to testify, the judge decided 
to call no witnesses. 

Then he reserved his decision. 

The chiro hastened out, probably to 
seek another victim. 

The clergyman went home, probably 
to offer a prayer for the wicked chiro. 

But he declares that never again 
will he mishap. 

That very night the minister re- 
ceived a message from his lawyer 
apprising him of the fact that he had 
won the case. 

So all that the poor chiro receives 
for his strenuous (7) labor, consist- 
ing of making plaster casts of two 
feet and strapping the same with ad- 
hesive plaster, and supplying a pair 
of steel plates (worth about $3) is 
only $25. 

Pity the poor chiro. But pity more 
the poor unfortunate flat foot patient 
who comes to him for relief. 





A SUMMER CYCLE. 





A boat and a beach and a summer 
resort, 
A man and a maid and a moon; 
Soft and sweet nothings and then at 
the real 
Psychological moment a spoon. 
A whisper, a promise, and summer 
is o’er, 
And they part in hysteric despair 
(But neither returns in the following 
June, 
For fear that the other is there). 





WILL TREAT CORNS OF POOR IN 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL. 


The Chiropodists of America, a cor- 
poration recently formed for the edu- 
cational development of the science of 
chiropody, and consisting of about 
forty of the best-known chiropodists 
of this city, has opened a school for 
instruction, by means of lectures and 
practical demonstrations at No. 1245 
Lexington Avenue, near 84th Street. 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday eve- 
nings, from 8:30 to 10 o’clock, all de- 
serving persons who are too poor to 
employ the services of a chiropodist 
may have their feet treated free of 
charge, not by students, but by a corps 
of proficient chiropodists. _. N. Y. 
World, May 31, 1911. 





A man can be judged fully as well 
by his questions as his answers. 


VISIT YOUR FELLOW CHIROS. 
By Charles F. Stevens. 


Do you know that a call on your 
brother chiropodist does you a lot of 
good? Do you know that it does him 
good also? Did you ever try it? 

We know chiropodists who fairly 
shun a fellow professional, would not 
speak to him on the street, would not 
ride in the same elevator with him, 
would not recognize him if his name 
were mentioned. 

Oh, what a condition! If those 
people only knew what a kindly feel- 
ing would be engendered by a call, 
what pleasant memories would follow; 
how much better it would be for the 
profession, how much better it would 
be for their business; they would 
never fail to call on a brother if the 
occasion presented itself. 

Since 1888, whenever I have been in 
other cities, I have made a special 
effort to call on some one, pass a 
pleasant moment or hour, and thus 
become better acquainted. Sometimes 
I have found the proprietor very busy, 
but I have usually stayed long enough 
to say “how de do,” anyway. 

In February last it was my pleasure 
to call on eleven of our kind in the 
city of Rochester, N. Y. These calls 
proved of great satisfaction to me. I 
was more than pleased at the recep- 
tion accorded; every one wanted to 
talk, each one had something to say 
about our work, or had some little 
inquiry to make. 

This one offered a suggestion in re- 
gard to a chair; another, a foot-rest 
a prop, a brace, a cast, a preparation, 
a method or something. Some were 
just going to lunch, they stopped, 
talked, listened, plainly showing they 
were glad to be able to have a few 
words with some one in the same 
profession, from some other city. 

The day passed all too quickly, but 
it afforded food for thought for many 
a day. In fact, I’m still thinking of 
it, and will ever carry pleasant re- 
membrances of that day. 

Moral: Don’t shun your brother 
chiropodist. If you are where he is, 
give him a call. It will help you in 
aoe ways than one. It will help 

m. : 





Benjamin Franklin’s epigram, “He 
that spits against the wind spits in 
his own face,” is as true today as it 
was a century ago. 

















School of Chiropody 


under the auspices of 
CHIROPODISTS OF AMERICA 
Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York 
1245 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
Near S4th Street New York 








). 


@ The principal object of the School of Chir- 
opody is the harmonious blending of theor- 
etical and practical instruction in such a man- 
ner as to lead the student into practical work 
through the aid of theory. 





@The opportunity to observe the procedure 
and technique of the different operations, such 
as occur in daily practice of the chiropodist, 
will not be the only feature. The student will 
be trained to reason from the facts at hand, by 
means of the broad and general principles of 
science, previously explained in lectures and 
quizzes, what the logical treatment of each 
case should be. 


@ The laws of asepsis and antisepsis, operative 
technique, proper dressings, the advantages 
of using such instruments as the features of the 
cases indicate, as well as local anesthesia, the 
application of wet dressings and poultices, the 
making of shields and other mechanical con- 
trivances will be thoroughly taught. 


@The length of the course of instruction is 
eight months. 


@The tuition fee is $200 in advance. Send 
for catalogue . 


Address 
CHIROPODISTS OF AMERICA 
1245 LEXINGTON AVENUE New York 
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GLEANINGS FROM A QUARTER 
CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE. 


By Edwin 8S. Walch. 


It has no doubt, been a source of 
mystery to many chiropodists as to 
why patients who complein of severe 
pain and tenderness in their heels in 
walking or on pressure, have failed 
to be relieved by the various applica- 
tions prescribed for their benefit. 
This little article is offered for pub- 
lication to lift this continual mystery, 
and to make the next case easier to 
treat properly. 

A most frequent cause of painful 
heels is an acute productive inflamma- 
tion of the oscalcis, sometimes spoken 
of as exostcsis of the oscalcis. Usually 
there will ~e found a previous history 
of chronic rheumatic diathesis and 
traumatism of certain long standing 
eases of weak feet, by rubbing and 
impaction of the oscalcis against the 
external malleolus. 

So far as observed, males are very 
much more affected than females. The 
patient usually complains at first of 
general pain in the toes and foot, 
which, after a little time, becomes 
localized in the heel itself. This be- 
ing of the traumatic variety, caused 
by weak feet, is the only variety that 
comes under the scope of the chiro- 
podist. 

A writer in the “Pedic Items,” sug- 
gests that by the use of a piece of 
sheepskin covered by wool and cut 
to fit the heel, relief may be obtained. 

But for relief of any permanency, I 
think the strapping with plates, or by 
using the regulation arch support, is 
the more logical way of treating this 
disorder. One must be governed en- 
tirely by the condition as one sees it. 
Some people object to wearing steel 
plates, and a lighter pair is all that 
is necessary, unless the patient is of 
great weight. 

A mixture containing equal parts 
of laudanum, camphor and iodine, 
proves very effective in allaying pain, 
end can be used “ad libitum.” The 
trouble is curable. If the existing 
cause be ascertained and removed, 
recurrences will not take place. 


Look to the Facts. 


Some time ago, a discussion arose 
in the Pedic Society over a case that 
was brought before its notice. 

The cese in question was the devel- 
opment of a sinus at the end of the 
second toe of one of the members, and 
it was generally agreed that it was a 


sinus; but the mode of treating such 
was so varied that one wondered it 
might not have been a mushroom or 
something else in the vegetable line. 

The sinus was cured however by the 
proper treatment of a practitioner and 
member of the Society; still there 
were some doubting Thomases who 
could not be convinced that the 
said treatment was the sole means by 
which this disorder was eradicated. 

The writer heard different opinions 
as to what else might have occurred 
to produce the cure. But it was simply 
a case of not looking the fects in 
the face, on the part of the doubting 
Thomases; and right here it would 
be apropos to moralize a little on 
facts. 

If you are successful in practice, 
if you relieve or cure your patients 
by the exercise of keen perception 
and close observation, it is a fact 
that you are a good practitioner, even 
if the other fellow says that you 
are not. 

If you apply a prescription that 
gives the results you desire, it is a 
fact that you heve accomplished what 
you want, whether the other fellow 
believes it or not. A fact has a way 
of remaining a fact, notwithstanding 
insinuations, lies, or other efforts to 
stop it. It will still be a fact. 

It is a fact that the men who is 
always running down another man in 
the same business, has an unhappy 
disposition, and is on the wrong way 
to success. Whether he believes it, or 
admits it, it is still a fact. You know 
it is a fact that we all hete hypocrites. 
When you hear one man run another 
down, you wonder what are the facts 
in the case. Is the fellow he is abus- 
ing taking away his practice or what? 
You know for a fact he will never 
tell you. If it is a fact then you can 
draw your own conclusions—a well 
attested fact is that it is better to do 
unto your neighbors as we would have 
them do unto us. 

To be a success, look after the 
facts. Pay no attention to prejudices 
and theories. Do not be prejudiced 
for or egainst anything or anybody, 
until you know the facts in the case. 


Pain and its Treatment. 


At an examination of the Pedic So- 
ciety, the question was propounded: 
“What is Pain?—and it is surprising 
how many applicants “fell down” on 
such a simple question. 

Pain is defined 2s “suffering caused 
by a sensory nerve. It is the cry of 
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the nerve affected, and it may be lo- 
cated at the seat of irritation, or at 
the end of the terminal fibres of the 
nerve so affected. In some form, or 
at some location, it accompanies near- 
ly ell disease processes. The irrita- 
tion of a nerve may amount to nothing 
more then a pleasant sensation, or it 
may result in the severe, cutting and 
excruciating pain caused by the pass- 
age of a scalpel down the nail groove 
of a badly inverted nail; it may be 
the sharp pain of a vascular corn, or 
the throbbing pain of a suppurated 
clevus. 

But to whatever ceuse it may be 
due, the question of paramount im- 
portance to the patient is its relief. 
If it were not for the pain accompany- 
ing these troubles, oftentimes the per- 
son would not consult us at all, and 
for thet reason it is our duty to study 
the best and most effective means of 
alleviating pein. 

Its alleviation should be accom- 
plished in a manner that is effective. 
and least injurious to the person suf- 
fering, and we should not confound 
the pain originating from the nerve, 
and that resulting from inflammation, 
es the agents that would act on the 
nerve pain would be of no service 
in inflammation. 

Indifference. 

Happening to meet an old practi- 
tioner, also a member of the Pedic 
Society, who, for some reason, never 
attends the meetings, it occurred to 
me to ask why he never takes advan- 
tage of the benefits that the society 
offers. His reply was cheracteristic 
of many in the profession: “I have 
no time.” 

After extolling the -benefits which 
a great many have’ derived, I asked 
him point blenk, if he ‘would not pro- 
mise to attend just one of the meet- 
ings, and find out for himself, and he 
made another characteristic remark: 
“We shell see.” 

Here wes 2 case of plain indifference. 

Indifference is an insuperable ob- 
stacle to success in every branch of 
activity. If a man takes no interest 
in things concerning his business, he 
cannot hope to advance. He fails to 
observe, to perceive, to reflect upon 
the problems, the details, 21l the vari- 
ous factors which enter into the suc- 
cessful prosecution of his line of en- 
deavor. 

The man who loves his calling, on 
the contrary, has a natural affinity 
for everything concerning it. 

We hear men explaining their fail- 


ures on all kinds of grounds. Indif- 
ference is the principal cause. If a 
man studies his business, or profess- 
ion, without a natural love for it; if 
he does not enjoy puzzling out a 
diagnosis and finding indications for 
the correct remedies; if he does not 
feel an acute thrill of delight when 
he hits the right combination, an ex- 
pansion of he?rt over the patient he 
hes relieved from suffering, does he 
ever make the successful practitioner? 

The man who loves his business, 
learns just as he breathes—uncon- 
sciously and habitually. Every man, 
woman and child he meets teaches 
him something. He knows intuitively 
the methods to pursue with each, 
and how to question to the best ed- 
vantege, and he gleans many useful 
suggestions from all he reads, as well 
as from casual observations. 


MY START IN CHIROPODY. 
By A Rochester Chiro. 


“When I was a boy fourteen years 
old,” said the old-timer in one of his 
reminiscent moods, “I became a chir- 
opedist, end it happened in a funny 
sort of way. 

“My father wes a chiropodist, and 
often I would watch him treat cases. 

“One day while I was in his office, 
a man came in, took off his shoe and 
stocking and exhibited one of those 
ewfully bad ingrown nails with proud 
flesh; and an angry-looking toe it 
was. 

“My dad looked at it, and then de- 
clined to tackle it. He was one of 
those careful individuels who wouldn’t 
take a chance in a million years. 

“The patient was undecided and 
hesitated before putting on his foot- 
wear. 

“Just then I stepped in the breach. 
What prompted me to do it, I do not 
know. At all events I said: 

“Ded, I’ll operate on that toe!’ 

“*No, no, son,’ said father. ‘That 
is not a c?se for a chiropodist.’ 

“Just then the patient said: 

“Let the kid operate. I’m going 
to have the toe amputated tomorrow 
any way, So he can’t do any damage.’ 

“Keep in mind that I was only 
fourteen years old, but I removed the 
ingrown part of the nail, dressed the 
toe and it. got well without any radi- 
cal operation. 

“The success of my first case made 
me quite proud and I began in earnest 
to learn the business. And that’s how 
I started to become a chiropodist.” 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATION. 





New York, June 8, 1911. 
To the Officers and Members of the 
Pedic Society of the State of New 
York: 

The committee appointed by your 
president to consider ways and means 
to interest new members and to for- 
mulate plans whereby chiropodists up 
the State may all become members of 
the Pedic Society, and receive, as far 
as possible, the benefits that New 
York City members receive, herewith 
makes the following report, which, of 
course, is at the present time simply 
placed before you in the form of a 
suggestion and is open for discussion 
and such changes as members mey 
see fit to make. 

Through some misunderstanding a 
wrong interpretation was put upon 
the purpose of the committee which 
was delegated to visit the up-State 
sections, and our friends up the State 
are considering the formation of local 
organizations or societies, which in 
the opinion of your committtee is 
neither prudent nor practicable. 

In the first place they would have 
no authority to use the words “Pedic 
Society” in any form, and the number 
of chiropodists in each city is so small 
at the present time that their stand- 
ing in the community would be very 
doubtful, to say the least, thereby de- 
tracting from the dignity and infiu- 
ence which one large organization 
might attein through unity of action 
by all concerned in this particular 
cause, i. e., the improvement and el- 
evation of the practice of chiropody, 
and the education of its practitioners 
which must necessarily benefit the 
public as well as the chirapodists. 

We therefore meke the following 
suggestions in order that there may 
be but one centrat organization work- 
ing for the best interests of all. 

The first step is to get the up-State 
chiropodists to join the Society; and 
that there may be no excuse on the 
part of those who feel that they can- 
not afford to pay the initiation fee, it 
is suggested that the said fee be waiv- 
ed for a certain number of months— 
say to January 1, 1912—and that the 
only monetary requirement be one 
year’s dues in advanc.. 

In order that those of our up-State 
members, who in good faith have 
joined the Society since February 29, 


1911, the date of the cammittee’s visit 
up the State, may have no undue ad- 
ventage taken of them, it is suggest- 
ed that the initiation fee of $10 be 
returned to them. The foregoing, in 
our opinion, will give the chiropodists 
in the different cities who are al- 
ready members of the Society a first- 
cless proposition to present to people 
who have been tardy in joining the 
Society for various reasons. 

In order to avoid the abuse of this 
proposition, it is further suggested 
that a limit of not less than fifteen 
new applications be presented on or 
before January 1, 1912, which appli- 
cetions should be sccompanied by one 
year’s dues in advance by each appli- 
cant before the same can be acted 
upon. Each county is then to be 
known as that particular division of 
the Pedic Society of the Stete of New 
York. For insance, the members in 
Buffalo will be known as the Erie 
County Division; Rochester as the 
Monroe County Division; Syracuse as 
the Onondaga County Division; Al- 
bany as the Albany Division, and so 
on to any section containing sufficient 
numbers of chiropodists who desire 
to form a division. 

Each division is to have a vice- 
president, a secretary and treasurer, 
and is to receive copies of all lectures 
and papers delivered at the meetings 
of the Pedic Society, which lectures 
and papers may be read by some good 
reader of each particular division. 
Each division shall also elect the 
above officers for a term of one year, 
and also -~hoose a prosecuting com- 
mittee appointed by the vice-president 
of each particular division, who shall 
act under the advice end instruction 
of the general counsel of the Pedic 
Society. 

The elections shall take place in the 
month of December in each year, as 
that will <fford the vice-president, or 
some one who may be appointed to 
take his place, an opportunity, in case 
of sickness or other disability, to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Pedic 
Society which takes place in Janu- 
ary. The expense of transportetion 
of the vice-president or other dele- 
gate is to be paid out of the treasury 
of the Pedic Society, with a proper 
allowance for one day’s hotel bill 
while in New York City. 

As a matter of equity, it is deemed 
advisable to remit to each division the 
sum of $2,50 per member in good 
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standing, that such division may have 
funds for iis general expenses, there- 
by removing all excuse for extra dues 
or assessments. This remittance is 
to be prid annually by the treasurer 
of the Pedic Society, upon receipt of 
the dues from the different divisions. 

The members should bezr in mind 
that it will be necessary to amend our 
by-laws to meet above requirements, 
and it is therefore suggested that a 
committee of five be appointed to de- 
vise such amendments and report at 
the next meeting of the Society. 

It is also suggested thet each del- 
egete from the various divisions will 
have the right to vote the number of 
proxies his division represents, but 
they must be in good standing in the 
Society. 

We feel that this is a very fair pro- 
position and that it will inure not 
only to the member of the Pedic So- 
ciety but will bring the New York 
City .members in closer touch with 
the up-State members, and also have 
a tendency to create a feeling of 
good fellowship and an interchange 
of views and ideas, the lack of which 
has been a great detriment. 

In conclusion we desire to state 
that this report is placed before you 
in a crude form, in enticipetion that 
its contents will be “rounded out” by 
you in such a manner as will inure to 
the welfare and benefit of all concern- 
ed, bearing in mind that “United we 
stand, divided we fall.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELLIOTT W. JOHNSON 
EPNEST GRAFF 
JOSEPH P. SOLOMON 





A BUNCH OF BRIEFS. 





Macdonald is a good old sport. He 
is breaking in a pair of new shoes in 
which he hopes to enjoy his vacation 
in July. 





Dr E. W. Jchnson, as a host, has 
en enviable reputation. He knows 
how to en‘ertcin guests. Whether it 
be a committee, or some chiro visiting 
New York, no one ever leaves his 
domicile without that kindly feeling of 
obligation toward him. Very recently 
he entertained Dr. Buell. Took him 
to his Orange, N. J., home, gave him 
an auto ride, wined him, and dined 
him, invited him to sleep there, (alas! 
Dr. Buell’s pajamas were twenty 
miles away, so he declined), rode him 
to the railroad station, and Buell felt 


so good that we are unable to say 
whether or not he reached home as 
per schedule. 


The following were elected to mem- 
bership in the Pedic Society at the 
June meeting: F. T. Reiss, Peter 
Landfrede, Wm. Duryea, Edythe Allen 
and Henrique White. 





Ernest Graff read a paper at the 
June meeting, entitled “The Treatment 
of Licers in Chiropody,” and gave a 
demonstration of bandaging these 
wounds which was very instructive. 
In the next issue we will publish the 
lecture in full. 
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The arch of the 
foot is held together 
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ligaments whose ten- 
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SUPPORT hip and back. 

The relief is simply by the inser- 
tion in the shoe of 

Nathan’s Flexible-Cushioned 
No-Metal Arch Support 

It is easily adjusted to any shoe 
and flexes readily with the muscles 
of the foot. 

Equipped with Nathan’s Arch 
Supports, anyone can enjoy walking 
without the slightest annoyance 
from sore feet. The supports should 
be worn by everyone, to protect the 
arch, if it be strong, and to relieve 
and strengthen it, if it be week. 

For weak ankles use 


Nathan’s Patent Ven- 
tilating Corset Ankle 
Support 


Good for sprained 
ankles, children learning to walk, 
Skating and Athletics. Are recom- 
mended by surgeons end physicians. 
Send for free booklet P. S. L, 
on our various ankle supports, arch 
supports heel cushions, etc. It tells 
a simple method to find out whether 
or not you have a falling arch or 
flat foot. FREE on request. 
Nathan Novelty Co. 
86 Reade St. New York 
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DR. ALFRED JOSEPH. 


Dr. Alfred Joseph, whose picture is 
printed on the first page of this issue, 
was born in Plattsburg, N. Y., on Lake 
Champlain, March 25, 1867. He at- 
tended ihe public schools of New York 
city until he was thirteen years of 
age, when he began working as a 
cash boy in a department store. 

One year later, he entered the em- 
ploy of Martin B. Brown, the city 
printer, as a copyholder, and in a few 
months learned to set type. Within 
two years he qualified as a full-fledged 
job compositor, and at the age of 
sixteen became a member of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, the youngest 
ever taken into “Big Six.” 

When he was seventeen, he entered 
the employ of Robert Bonner, on the 
New York Ledger, and continued 
there, as assistant foreman until 1898, 
when he started into the job printing 
business for himself. 

In September, 1904, he began the 
study of chiropody, and at the Janu- 
ary, 1905, examination, obtained his 
certificate. 

During the next few years he 
studied the profession from all angles, 
learning many things connected 
therewith. 

In October, 1909, four years after 
he had passed the examination, he 
was elected as Chairman of the Board 
of Examiners, from which position he 
has just resigned, in order to accept 
the office of Secretary-Treasurer of 
the new corporation, the “Chiropodists 
of America.” 





DR. KR. P. JANTZEN, 


Dr. Rudolph P. Jantzen, the most 
modest chiro in the Pedic Society— or 
out of it for that matter—was born 
a child, somewhere, some place and 
sometime ago. 

While still in swaddling clothes be 
began to cut teeth A few years later 
he was known as a cut-up in his home 
town. 

In the office of J. Parker Pray in 
the eighties he learned the art of 
cutting corns and treating feet, and 
since then has been in the habit of 
cutting and treating so abundantly, 
that many of his cuttees and treatees 
are willing to vouch that Dr. Jantzen 
is one of the best cutters and treaters 
in the prof ssion today. 

During the past seven years he has 
been Secretary of the Board of Ex- 


aminers and his uniform faithfulness 
and courtesy have endeared him to 
countless numbers. 

Dr. Jantzen is a deep thinker and 
imbibes knowledge readily, and al- 
though he has considerable orator- 
ical ability he seldom enters into the 
Society’s debates for the reason that 
he lives in Flushing, L. I., and re- 
cognizes that when he begins to talk 
he may prolong the argument until 
the last train for home has departed. 
He has recently built a new house for 
himself and his charming wife, and 
is justly proud of his architectural 
achievements and the beautiful fur- 
nishings with which he has embellished 
his new home, among which may be 
mentioned a Louis XIV mirror which 
reflects the happiness of the house- 
hold. 





DR. JOSEPH RENK. 


Dr Joseph Renk was born in New 
York City in 1866. At the annual 
meeting oi: the Pedic Society in 1910, 
he was elected a member of the Board 
of Examiners for three years. Prior 
to that, he had served in the capacity 
of member on the Advisory Board. 

Early in life he figured prominently 
as an athlete, but with his growing 
practice in chiropody, he is unable 
to continue the athletic stunts of 
former years and the only manual 
exercise he enjoys nowadays is run- 
ning to the bank to deposit money. 

Dr. Renk has a deep, resonant voice, 
which sounds somewhere between a 
clep of thunder and a fog horn. En- 
gaged in ordinary conversation while 
walking along the street, shop-keep- 
ers have been known to lower their 
awnings and take in their wares, fear- 
ing a thunder storm, when in reality 
it*was only the reverbration of Dr. 
Renk’s voice. 

Dr. Renk has many virtues, is very 
democratic, possesses a large heart, 
and stands ready at all times to help 
those in need. As a result, he has 
many friends. 

He is proud of his home and an in- 
teresting family, and enjoys all the 
pleasure of life that a good man 
should. 





A man feels awfully rich when he’s 
got a few dollars his wife doesn’t 
know about. 

It is not enough to hold the key to 
the situation. You must be able to 
turn it to open the door. 
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CASH FOR PAPERS SUITABLE TO 
CHIROPODY, 


At the May meeting of the Pedic 
Society, a committee of three young 
chiropodists was appointed, to pass 
on the lectures of those members of 
the Society who have something of 
interest regarding the practice of 
chiropody to impart at the meetings. 

For each paper accepted, a cash 
consideration will be given to the 
author. Thus, if a member has a new 
remedy which he has iried and found 
available, he may write a clinical re- 
port thereof, and for his trouble will 
be reimbursed in cash. 

The complete lectures and papers 
will be published in the Pedic Items, 
and our readers have a treat in store 
for them. 











CHIROPODISTS’ DIRECTORY 


In the next number of the Pedic 
Items, which will be issued October 
1, we will publish a Chiropodists’ 
Directory. 

Every chiropodist in active practice 
who will send us his name and ad- 
dress, together with one dollar, will 
have his card inserted in the column 
known as “Chiropodists’ Directory.” 
for one year. 

The object is to acquaint the pro- 
fession with those practicing in other 
States. Frequently patients, contem- 
plating visits to other cities, like to 
have the chiropodist treating them 
recommend some practitioner. 

By means of this directory, a chiro 
in Los Angeles or San Francisco will 


become known to the New York chiro, 
and it is to the mutual advantage of 
people in a similar profession to be- 
come acquainted with one another. 

So Mr. Chiro, of Chicago, and Mr. 
Chiro, of Denver, and Mr. Chiro of 
Seattle, send along your name, ad- 
dress, and one dollar, and we will 
insert your card in the Items for one 
year. 





VOTES FOR WOMEN, 


When the much-sought-for panacea 
for all civil ills, “Votes for Women” 
assumes a tangible existence in the 
Empire State, the Pedic Society will 
not be unrepresented in the ranks of 
stateswomen. 

Quite a number of the society’s fair 
members are enlisted in the cause, 
either among the “gettes” or “gists,” 
but none more prominently than our 
esteemed member, Mrs. George Mayer, 
who not only by her mellifluous voice 
but also by her financial aid is doing 
her share in the good work. 

And just to show the public that 
in her treatment of the pedal extremi- 
ties at least one of the fair sex has 
been benefited, observing throngs had 
the pleasure of witnessing the Doctor 
in the fore ranks of a bevy of beauty 
marching down Fifth Avenue on Sat- 
urday, May 6, in the mammoth protest 
arranged by the future rulers of the 
universe. 

The martial bearing of our sister 
was a credit to herself and an honor 
to the profession of which she is a 
shining light. More power to her and 
her cause, and may she long uphold 
the Whi‘e Silk Banner that typifies it! 


MORE CONVICTIONS. 


Since our last issue, a number of 
illegal practitioners have been prose- 
cuted. Up to date, the following con- 
victions have been obtained in New 
York County: 

May Goodrich, Thomas E. O’Byrne 
and Joseph Failowitz. 

In addition to this, one F. S. Le 
Pompadour, who professed to practice 
chiropody, osteopathy and other “path- 
ies,” fled to parts unknown after the 
evidence was obtained against him, 
thus ridding the people of this city 
of his presence and pretensions. 

The good work will go on until 
all illegal practitioners are driven out 
and registered chiropodists and the 
public will have continued cause for 
congratulations. 
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CHIROPODY COMMENTS. 
By the Editor. 


De Sio of Staten Island is the father 
of quite a family. When the report. 
of the census of Stapleton was pub- 
lished, it was found 
“That of the fathers with many child- 
ren blest, 

Ben Adhem De Sio’s name led 
all the rest.” 


Lo! 





At the March meeting, the following 
named persons were elected to mem- 
bership: Isabel G. Cody, Rochester; 
Lewis G. Cunningham, Syracuse; 
Charles ©. Staehr, Brooklyn; Wm. G. 
Cresswell, City. 





The smartest people come from the 
West. The smarter they are, the 
sooner they come. 





“Good chiropodists are not running 
around loose,” observed Mrs. Judel- 
son. We have, however, seen some 
running around tight. 





Wash your hands thoroughly after 
treating a patient. It will protect you 
as well as the next one in your chair. 





At last the chiropodists can point 
with pride to a genuine simon-pure 


School of Chiropody, established, 
owned and maintained by some forty 
chiropodists. The real reason for 


starting the school was to afford pro- 
tection to the foot-suffering public, 
by educating those entering the pro- 
fession. 

Students will be thoroughly taught 
in both the theory and practice. The 
length of the term of instruction is 
eight months. The tuition fee is $200 
in advance. Send for catalogue. 





In the knowledge of cause lies the 
promise of cure. 





Solomon of old had a hundred wives 
and one fine house. Our J. P. Solomon 
has a hundred houses (under con- 
struction) and one fine wife. Great 
is the wisdom of Solomon. 





Jim Kelly (with the green necktie), 
formerly of the Hotel Belmont, is 
now located on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 42d Street. 





Where, oh, where, is our old friend 
Otto Menzel? The last we saw of him 


was the night he and Renk sang a 
duet. The latter survived the ordeal. 





Ralph L. Marteau has opened a pedi- 
cure establishment at 42d Street and 
Seventh Avenue. 





Rumor has it that Victor Birr will 
soon enter the wedded state. Then 
there will be “Zwei Bier!” 





Don’t be stingy in the use of clean 
towels. It pays to be liberal. 





When writing to advertisers, kindly 
mention that you read the ad in the 
Pedic Items. It helps our. business. 





A good tip: If you want enlighten- 
ment on any medical or surgical topic, 
write to Dr. E. M. Foote, 136 West 
48th Street. As the author of “The 
Text Book on Minor Surgery,” he is 
always considerate and prompt in an- 
swering queries. 





Success comes in cans. Failures in 


cant’s. 





Wm. D. Gaige, a former member of 
the Board of Examiners, has been 
elected an honorary member of the 
Pedic Society. 





At the March meeting, there were 
two papers read; one, “Inflammation 
of the Synovial Bursae—Causes and 
Treatment,” by Ernest Graff, and an- 
other entitled “Some Cutaneous Mani- 
festations of a Uric Acid Diathesis,” 
by Edwin K. Burnett. 





Don’t criticize the methods of your 
fellow chiro. ‘You may be the next 


‘one to get the hammer. 





The Pedic Items is now issued quar- 
terly. Next year we hope to greet 
you monthly. 





Few people know that Joe henk 
is a full-fledged deputy sheriff of New 
York County. 

“Why should a chiropodist want 
to be an officer of the law?’ asked 
George Barber. 

“To arrest the progress of a sup- 
purative inflammatory process,” vol- 
unteered George Wedekind. 





Max Faske, one of the new mem- 
bers, is a regular attendant at the 
Pedic meetings. 
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Over on the West Side there was 
an individual whose card proclaimed 
him to be an osteopath. He probably 
“declared himself in” when the osteo- 
pathy law went into effect a few years 
ago, and secured recognition and an 
osteopath’s license. This, however, 
did not permit his practicing chiro- 
pody, es he found out to his sorrow 
when he was summoned to court. He 
jumped his bail and fled to parts un- 
known. 





The following advertisement ap- 

in the newspapers: 

Nature Protests in no uncertain way 
when the flesh is abused. Pain is 
only a symptom that indicates morbid 
pathological condition; the more se- 
vere the pain the more dangerous the 
conditien. Henee When The Feet 
Ache The Whole Body Suffers with 
which medical scien.e with all its 
resources cannot contend beyond af- 
fording alleviation for a brief period. 
The torturing pain and mental an- 
guish produced by foot ailments recur 
with persistency because the remedial 
agents of the medico and the chiro- 
podist are superficial, affording only 
temporary relief. All Who Hobble 
And Limp Take Notice that through 
the operative researches of * * * the 
eminent practitioners of local foot 
ailments, a discovery of importance 
to the whole human race has been 
made, to which they have given the 
name 

PEDIOPATHY, 
the science that permanently frees 
the feet of all ills, corrects both con- 
genital and ecquired deformities and 
restores their functional activity to 
normal condition. 

We omit the names and address of 
the enterprising chiropodists who are 
styling themselves pediopathists. 
Once it was corn-cutter, then it be- 
came chiropodist, then foot-specialist, 
and now its pediopathist. And only 
reeched the Fortieth Streets. Think 
what it will be when it gets to Har- 
lem. 





“I expect to keep on practicing 
chiropody even in the other world,” 
observed the satisfied chiro. 

“You'd better lay in a stock of 
asbestos shields in that event,” dryly 
observed Irvy Mayer. 





This is the time of the year when 
George Erff begins taking weekly trips 
to the country in his auto. We 


hope that George will hereafter carry 
a lantern when he works the pump- 
handle of an old-fashioned well. 





See that Salversan “606” is now on 
the market. If you run across a pa- 
tient requiring treatment, refer him 
to his physician. 





Keep a bottle of spirits of ammonia 
close at hand. Some women feeT faint 
in a chiropodist’s chair. A few drops 
in @ half glass of water will stim- 
ulate. 





If we were editing a country paper, 
some of our readers might send in 
an occasional basket of fruit or vege- 
tables, or a load of firewood; but as 
editor of a chiropody journal, we cen 
only hope for corn, whine and nail. 





We received a letter, under date 
of April 1, from our old friend, Oscar 
M. Goldberg of Buffalo. It reads: 

“Perhaps it will interest you to 
know that we put over a meeting 
here last Thursday night. My trainer 
landed me at the place of meeting 
with cocaine in-my-teft hand and a 
jimmy in my right. I entered strong 
and went the full ten rounds. Police 
protection was perfect. Our next 
struggle is booked for April 25. You 
may look for reports from our sec- 
retary.” 

Readers must know to appreciate 
the above, that before the visit of the 
officers of the’ Pedic Society, chiro- 
pody conditions in Buffalo, were in a 
very chzotic state. Glad that all 
hands are getting together up there. 





The Society presented such an ele- 
gant leather traveling bag to Dr. 
‘Homer Gibney, as a token of appreci- 
ation for having delivered an inter- 
esting lecture at the February meet- 
ing, that the doctor immediately con- 
cluded he needed a vacation. The bag 
kept him company. 





We are in receipt of a pamphlet 
entitled “Yearly Famines in India— 
The Cause and the True Kemedy,” by 


George E. Buell. Funny how George . 


can know so much about India, which 
is 10,060 miles away, and so little 
about his fellow chiros of Rochester, 
where he practiced for thirty-seven 
years. 





A servant girl goes to a chiropodist 
to have some aching corns removed. 











—— oe 
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He discovers that she kas flet feet and 
he immediately advises her to order a 
pair of his arch-prop shoes. He tells 
her that the shoes are his own in- 
vention, and gus rantees that they will 
cure her flat feet. Then he names 
the price—$45. What the hell kind 
of chiropody is this? 





The faker whose advertisement in 
the Sunday papers proclaims him to 
be the only licensed chiropodist that 
teaches chiropody does not teach at 
all, for the very good reason that he 
does not know anything but how to 
fool people into giving him money. 





It’s a joke to listen to the report 
of the People’s Pedicure Clinic. Like 
most verbal reports of matters 
that exist only on paper and in vivid 
imaginations, there is nothing to it. 





One of the features of the April 
meeting was a red-hot debate between 
Counselor Marks and the Chairman of 
the Board of Examiners, which lested 
for two hours, and finally resulted in 
a victory for the Counselor, because 
his interpretation of the chiropody 
law of 1895 rendered it necessary. 





The following-named persons were 
elected to membership at the April 
meeting: David H. Van Vranken, 
Susan M. Rabe, Edith Otis Mann, John 
Peulin, Jr., Nelson M. Gottlieb, E. P. 
Rhoads, Harry C. Hayman and Edw. 
T. Blake. 





Out in Ohio, a certain banker 
thought that the areh of his foot had 
collapsed, but a doctor diagnosed the 
trouble to be in the toes—they pointed 
downward during repose instead of 
upward. 

The toes, the doctor explained, 
should be able to pick up peanuts, 
marbles and such things. 

Now, every morning when he gets 
up, the banker plays a marble tourna- 
ment with himself. He is quite ex- 
pert in picking up things with nearly 
every toe on his feet. 

Bah! We can pick up more things 
on the soles of our feet in a bare- 
footed toddle across the room than 
can the benker with all his toes. 





As you learn 

So shall you earn. 

Study and acquire all the knowledge 
of chiropody you can. It means money 
in your pocket. 


The one word word which best em- 
bodies the elements of success in 
business in thoroughness. 





A Brooklyn woman cut her finger 
with a knife, and, instead of calling 
on a dootor, went to a drug store to 
get something to heal the cut. The 
druggist gave her a solution of car- 
bolic acid as a wash, end later on 
her finger had to be amputated. In 
the lawsuit which followed, one’ physi- 
cian testified that in his opinion the 
poisoning was caused by an excess- 
ively strong solution of carbolic acid, 
Another medico said that he was al- 
most sure gangrene could not -be 
caused by carbolic acid. 





If you are not quite certain as to 
whether or not you are a good chiro- 
podist, the chances are against you. 





In Paris, a weelthy individual, suf- 
fering from an ordinary corn, called 
on a great surgeon, and requested 
him to remove it. The latter referred 
him to a chiropodist, telling him that 
such excrescences are cleverly re- 
moved by the pedicure. 

The patient, however, insisted that 
the M.D. perform the operation. The 
doctor declined, asserting that his 
fees for that kind of work were very 
lerge. 

Upon the further insistence of the 
patient, the doctor removed the corn, 
and sent in a bill for $3,000; when 
payment was refused, the medico sued 
and obtained judgment. 

Come to think of it, $3,000 for 
cutting a corn does seem rather 
large. We would have gladly under- 
taken the job for considerably less. 





Billy Golus, who can comb his hair 
with a towel, says thet on his birth- 
day every man has a choice between 
hair and brains. Billy choose the 
latter. 





Comparison is the height of analysis. 
Compare your mode of doing business 
and your methods of treatment with 
those of successful chiropodists, and 
you will soon discover why they are 
more successful then you. 





“I dreamed I slept in an editor’s bed, 
When the editor was not nigh, 
And I thought as I lay in that downy 
couch, 
How easy editors lie!” 
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CHIROPODY. 


Paper Read at a Meeting of the Queen 
City Council, Royal Arcanum, 
April 29, 1903. 


By Irwin Cohen. 








Worthy Regent and Fellow Members 
in Royal Arcanum: 

I have been requested by our orator 
to read a paper tonight on Chiropody. 

As this subject is an extensive and 
technical branch of medicine, I must, 
of necessity, leave out technicalities 
and use the terms more familiarly 
known to you, and give but a brief 
survey of the subject in order not to 
take up too much of your valuable 
time. 

Chiropody, as defined by the New 
York State Pedic Law, is the surgical 
treatment of abnormal nails, the re- 
moval of all superficial excrescences 
occurring on the hands and feet, such 
as corns, warts or callosities, and the 
treatment of bunions; but it does not 
confer the right to make incisions in- 
volving structures below the true 
skin. 

The first chiropodist to use that 
name, was Dr. John Littlefield in New 
York City, in 1844. Since that time 
it has been used as the regular title 
of a specialist in the treatment of ail- 
ments of the feet. 

For years, chiropodists struggled in 
vain against great odds, endeavoring 
to have their profession recognized; 
and it is only since 1895, when a Pedic 
law was passed in New York State, 
that chiropodists have had any sort 
of standing at all with the public, such 
was the opposition caused by the corn 
fakir, the wandering, but trouble-mak- 
ing corn doctor, whom the public had 
cause to fear and dread. 

Under this law, every student of 
chiropody must pass a rigid and 
searching examination in Anatomy, 
Physiology, Minor Surgery, Bandaging, 
Chemistry and Therapeutics. Having 
passed them successfully he must 
then register with the county clerk 
before he is licensed to practice. 

New York State is the first, and, at 
present, the only state in the whole 
Union, which prevents ignorant people 
from practicing chiropody; so that in 
this regerd, the public in New York 
State is protected as no other section 
on earth is protected. As a result, 
intelligent men, and men of energy, 
are upholding and elevating the pro- 
fession, and what is of more impor- 


tance, the public is getting skilled 
operators, modern antiseptic methods, 
and hitherto unknown relief from 
misery caused by aching feet. 

The feet are the drudges for the 
whole body; they carry and sustain 
you in walking, running, jumping or 
dancing; they support you, and yet, 
of all the members of the human body, 
no portion is so utterly neglected, 
abused and tortured as the feet. What 
is the result? They swell, become in- 
flamed, excrescences form on the sur- 
face, and people continue to suffer 
and go nothing to help their misery 
outside of their own home remedies 
or the advertised truck. 

Finally, a stage is reached where 
they have to go to bed; a physician is 
hurriedly called; he can do nothing; 
the foot must be amputated or per- 
haps the entire limb must be removed, 
in order to save the patient’s life. 

I am not giving a rare case, nor am 
I putting the-case too strongly; but 
as a matter of fact, a large number 
of deaths have resulted from the ig- 
norant use of the corn knife, the fake 
corn salves, uncleenly methods, and 
ignorance of the delicate nature of 
the skin. 

If your eyes or throat troubled you, 
you would not hesitate to have them 
attended to; but. with the feet, why, 
that’s unnecessary; you can fix them 
yourselves. 

How many here tonight have not 
tried to operate on their own feet 
and experienced trouble? Very few 
indeed. Every man thinks he can be 
his own corn doctor. What follows? 
Increased pain, agony, the chance of 
blood poisoning and a blighted, and 
perhaps maimed life. How Many 
cases of amputations have been caused 
by careless and ignorant home treat- 
ment? And further than that, how 
many lives have been lost—valuable 
lives too—and the more to be deplored 
because they were sacrificed need- 
lessly? 

I now come to my first caution: 
Keep, your hands away from your 
feet. If you have any trouble, let 
an experienced chiropodist attend to 
it in time and save yourself any fur- 
ther misery. From my practice and 
discussion with other chiropodists, it 
is acknowledged that a large portion 
of our work comes from people try- 
ing to cure themselves. 

After considerable muscular exer- 
cise the feet become tired. Instead 
an office in New York city, took a 
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of taking care of your feet, you don’t 
notice the pein, for they always pain 
and{ you are used to it. Now, here is 
another bit of ‘advice; Give your 
feet a rest; tilt your chair back and 
rest your feet higher up on a railing 
or other convenient object. This will 
relieve much suffering, and at the 
same time, give the muscles and ten- 
dons the relaxation they require. 

In ancient times, the foot was al- 
ways looked upon as a thing of beauty. 
The perfect foot was indicated if 
water could flow underneath the sole, 
if there were a fine curvature of the 
arch. In the pictures of the great 
masters, will be found beautiful repre- 
sentations of the human foot. Today, 
the perfect human foot is a rarity. 
In infancy, and in those races where 
shoes are unknown, the beautiful 
curves may be seen and no foot 
troubles are known. 

Amongst the civilized nations, the 
imprint of the parents’ abuse of their 
feet is seen in the early trouble thet 
some children have with their feet. 
Hereditary ailments are transmitted 
to children, and their trouble aug- 
mented because they bear pain so 
poorly. 

In my practice, I have had several 
cases where little sufferers were un- 
der five years of age, and the primary 
trouble could be traced to similar 
ailment in the parents. See to it 
then, that your children’s feet are 
examined, and at the first sign of any 
difficulty, by prompt and proper treat- 
ment, they may be saved future mis- 
ery. Do not let them grow up and 
accentuate their trouble, but cure it, 
or stop its future development, and 
in that way, elevate the standard of 
the human foot and save needjess 


pain. 
Foot troubles come from many 
sources. First and foremost, the shoe 


is responsible for most of the trouble. 
The modern process of tanning, the 
machine-made shoe, cheap material 
and the poor construction, cause more 
trouble than possibly anything else. 

The feet are encased in the tanned 
leather, there is no escape for the 
excretions, there is no freedom, no 
opportunity for carrying off the waste 
material. The glands secrete and ex- 
crete, the leather absorbs, friction 
aggravates and inflames, decomposi- 
tion takes place, then come so many 
of the numerous ailments, such es 
corns, bunions, callosities, excessive 
and offensive perspiration, and other 


complicated troubles. 

I should further advise you to get 
the proper shoes, for a good shoe 
will help a bad foot, while a poor 
shoe will injure and even deform a 
perfect foot. 

As in medicine, so in chiropody, 
every case is judged by itself. Each 
case. needs a separate diagnosis, and 
the treatment and care will necessar- 
ily vary with each case. Consequently, 
in giving you advice, I can do so only 
in a general way. 

Bathing the feet regularly is an ex- 
cellent method of treating the pedals, 
but the water should be medicated 
properly, so as to be an important 
factor in alleviating much of the pain 
that people suffer. I cennot give med- 
ication necessary, as each case must 
be treated specifically. 

There is one thing to avoid—and 
that I cannot impress too strongly upon 
you—and that is, the advertised corn 
and foot remedies. Beware of them 
as deadly enemies of your health, for 
some of the worst and most compli- 
cated cases of foot misery that have 
come under my personal notice, Rave 
been caused by these advertised cura- 
tive methods. 

Advertisements are always attrac- 
tive, and countless schemes are re- 
sorted to in order to stimulate the 
sale of goods. 

A men, who advertises a corn 
remedy extensively, came to me and 
asked me to save all the corns and 
parings which’ I had removed; that 
he would pay me well for them, as 
he said he intended to use them for 
display, and show what his great corn 
remedy had eccomplished, in this way 
puffing up the wonderful curative 
‘properties of his remedies and in- 
creasing the sales of his product, 
which was the main object. Needless 
to say, I refused his very liberal offer 
on the ground that I couldn’t lend 
myself to impose a fraud upon the 
public. 

Unscrupulous people and _ fakers 
abound in every profession, and before 
the concerted movement of the New 
York chiropodists in obtaining protec- 
tive and prohibitive legislation. many 
corn fakirs gulled the people and 
robbed them unmercifully. A popular 
fake was to advertise that a corn 
grew from a root which, once removed 
never grew again. The following 
story will give a pretty good idea of 
what was done in those days: 

An unscrupulous corn doctor opened 
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whole page in one of the large news- 
papers, and used other methods to 
advertise his great reputation as a 
chiropodist in Europe, curing by 
method of root pulling. A prominent 
society women celled upon him, to 
have a permanent cure of her corns. 
She related her experience, which was 
that of all who were attracted by his 
advertisements. After keeping her 
waiting over half an hour, he con- 
descended to present himself. She 
informed him that she hed very an- 
noying corns and wished to know 
what he could do and what his fees 
were. 


He said he couldn’t tell her unless 
he saw the corns. 


She removed her shoe and stocking 
end displayed an ordinary corn, be 
tween her small toe and the one ad- 
joining. 


The doctor said he did not know 
what his fee would be, not knowing 
how many roots there were. 

The lady said, “How much do you 
charge for a root?” 


The doctor replied, ten dollars. 

“Certainly one of your great experi- 
ence ought to be able to form some 
idea of how many roots there are in 
that simple corn,” she said. 

“Well,” said he, “I should say not 
less than seven roots, and perhaps 
more.” 

“Then,” said she, “thet would be 
$70.00.” Putting on her stocking and 
shoe she said to him: “I am very 
much obliged to you for the informa- 
tion; I was not aware that I had 
diamonds on my feet. I think I pre- 
fer to keep them,” and she left the 
office in disgust. 

This is a typical instence of many 
cases of extortion by unscrupulous 
and dishonest people. 

However, I am pleased to say that 
those days are past and gone, never 
to come again in chiropody. 

The commonest ailment of the feet 
is corns. They are ceused by friction 
of the skin, by the chafing and press- 
ure of the foot against the leather 
of the shoe, or the crowding of the 
toes against each other. The skin 
thickens and hardens to protect it- 
self, in the same way as it does on 
the hands or other parts of the body 
exposed to rough contact. iAs the 
irritetion is continued, the skin con- 
tinues growing harder and thicker, 
until a large and ugly corn is the 
result. Finally it assumes a sharp 


point, turning its protection into a 
torture, until it is necessary to give 
surgical relief by cutting it out. 

To cure corns, it is absolutely nec- 
essary to find the cause of the irri- 
tation end then remove the cause so 
as to eliminate a new growth; other- 
wise, such a thing as curing a corn 
is an impossibility. 

In conclusion, I wish to say, that 
this is possibly the first time in the 
history of struggling chiropody, out- 
side of the regular papers read be- 
fore our society, that a chiropodist 
has contributed a paper on his pro- 
fession to be read before a body of 
men outside of the profession; and 
in the name of the New York Pedic 
Society, I thank you for giving me 
the opportunity of telling you what 
we have done for our profession, and 
how herd the chiropodists of New 
York State are working to educate 
the public to the need of licensed 
chiropodists, and to elevate our pro- 
fession to the standard of other pro- 
fessions which ere doing public good. 

I wish to state further that I shall 
feel myself amply compensated for my 
small effort this evening, if I have 
set only one person to thinking that 
the feet need as much, and, in some 
cases, more attention than any impor- 
tant organ of the body and thet no 
foot trouble is too slight to be over- 
looked and neglected, nor too danger- 
ous to be cured, if treated properly 
and in time. 

Gentlemen, I thank you sincerely 
for your kind attention and interest. 





The advertising pages of the Sun- 
day newspapers are full of ads from 
manicuring and hairdressing schools, 
all looking for easy money from the 
come-ons. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 
FINEST GRADE 


Buckskin for Padding 


This Article Gives Good Results At a 
Low Cost. Try it and Be Con- 
vinced. Send for sample. 
Pieces at 50 and 75c. per Ib. 
Skins at $1.00 and $1.50 per Ib. 

RICHARD MEYER : 
New Durham N. J. 




















Archer Chiropodist Chair 
No. 3 


Finished in White Enamel, 
Ornamented with Gold, 
Nickel Trimmings and up- 
holstered in the best grade of 
Mohair Plush or Leather, any 
color. 








Boxed and shipped, 
Freight Prepaid, to 
your City. 


$50” 


| Cash with order. 


ARCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


which can be adjust- 
ed to any length, 
raised or lowered 
and can be turned in 
any direction. This 
chair also has the 
also call your at- Raising and Lower- 
tention to our new : ing Movement and 
improved foot-rest adjustable head-rest. 


This cut shows 
chair reclined at 
length, a very con- 
venient position in 
case the patient 
should faint. We 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 





The following questions were given 
to applicants by the Board of Examin- 
ers at the May examination: 

Anatomy. 

1. Which of the cuneiform bones 
has the greater number of articular 
surfaces? 

2. Describe the plantar arch. 

3. What are aponeuroses? 

4. What bones are involved in the 
disease known as “Morton’s toe”? 

5. Give in detail a description of 
the epidermis. 

6. What nerve supplies the adja- 
cent sides of the great and second toe? 

7. State how muscles are attached 
to bone; and name the tissues at the 
articulating surfaces of bones. 

8 Describe the structure of the 
nails. 

9. Name the muscles of the leg 
which run to the foot. 

10. Name the different vessels con- 
tained in the bones. 


Physiology. 

1. What is the function of <onnec- 
tive tissue? 

2. What is the greatest factor in 
preventing infection? 

3. State the function of the mineral 
matter in the bones. 

4. What glands are represented in 
the foot, and give their functions? 

5. Through what arteries in the 
foot does the blood reach the dorsum 
of the hallux? 

6. What physiological process takes 
place in the capillaries, not occuring 
in the arteries or veins. 

7. Name the organs of sensation in 
the foot. 

8. State functions of the 
nodes. 

9. What is the difference between 
the leucocytes and the white blood 
corpuscles? 

10. Name the principal secreting 


membranes. 
Chemistry. 

1. How many non-metallic elements 
are there? 

2. Name five non-metallic elements 
and five metals. 

3. What is your interpretation of 
the indestructibility of matter? 

4. Explain whet is meant by a 
compound substance. 


lymph 


5. Define (a) Oxidation; (b) Com- 
bustion. 
6. Give the -ommon names and 


symbols of two oxides of hydrogen, 
7. Define combining weights. 


8 Give common name and mole- 
cular weight of oxygenated water. 

9. What element is easily soluble 
in alcohol, and ‘s much used in sur- 
gery? 

10. What are the principal laws 
governing chemical action? 

Minor Surgery and Bandaging. 

1. How would you treat an abscess 
situated in the web between the fourth 
and fifth toes? 

2. Describe in detail the correct 
treatment of a corn on the dorsum 
of the fourth toe, which, on account 
of numerous raised capillaries, can- 
not be excised without hemorrhage. 

3. How would you treat an aching 
bunion with an ulcerated surface? 

4. What is a wound, and name the 
various kinds of wounds? 

5. Describe a condition on some 
part of the foot wherein the applica- 
tion of poultices is indicated. 

6. What is your method of dressing 
a great toe from which an ingrowing 
portion of nail has just been removed? 

7. Sometimes on removing a corn, 
a tiny opening is disclosed; what is 
your diagnosis and treatment of such 
a case? 

8. How would you treat superfluous 
granulations without causing pain to 
the patient? 

9. (a) What is inflammation? (b) 
What is pus? 

10. Describe the difference between 
antisepsis and asepsis. 

Therapeutics. 

1. For what purpose are antiphlo- 
gistics employed? Name several. 

2. Whet condition is attributable to 
the use of weak solutions of carbolic 
acid? 

3. In what manner does the action 
of salicylic acid disintegrate corns 
and callosities? 

4. State how. burnt alum destroys 
proud, flesh. 

5. What mildly entiseptic powder 
would you use on a healthy granulat- 
ing surface. 

6. Name five remedies which may 
be successfully employed in cases of 
chilblain. 

7. Wow should a wart be treated? 

8. State the action on the blood 
current, of cold and heat, when ap- 
plied to the skin. 

9. What remedies are indicated in 
cases of bursities? 

10. Name all the remedies you 
know which may be used as hemo- 
statics. 
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PRESENCE OF MIND WHILE 


OPERATING. 
By Alfred Joseph. 

One of the most important things 
for a chiropodist is to keep his wits 
about him on all occasions. If he 
cuts into the tissues, by accident, he 
must not lose his presence of mind 
and become rattled, for nothing so 
alarms a patient as does the hurried, 
nervous action of a chiropodist, es- 
pecially when blood is in sight. 

New beginners, through inexperience 
and clumsy manipulation of sharp 
instruments are especially prone to 
draw blood, and the oozing of the red 
fluid has a disquieting effect on their 
nerves. 

They grab up a botffe of Monsel’s 
Solution, and begin smearing it over 
the wound. In a few moments, there 
is the worst-looking toe imaginable, 
in place of a neatly appearing digit. 
One would be led to believe that a 
horrible catastrophe had occurred, 
when really only a tiny abrasion of 
the derma took place. 

The safe and sensible way to treat 
a hemorrhage is first apply a few 
drops of hydrogen dioxide to the 
bleeding surface, then saturate a 
handful of absorbent cotton with a 
one in one thousand bichloride of mer- 
cury solution, and place it onto the 
wound, allowing it to remain for ten 
minutes, meantime working on an- 
other part of the foot. 

At the expiration of that time, the 
removal of the cotton will disclose a 
clean wound with absolutely no 
chance on infection. Dry the toe with 
cotton, and paint the wound with 
either iodine, collodion, or new skin. 
To avoid irritation from a shoe, it 
is well to surround the wound with 
a thin shield of buckskin. 

All this can be accomplished in a 
normal, businesslike way, without any 
hurry or flurry, or excitement what- 
soever. 

Presence of mind is a great thing 
under any circumstances. 

An Irishman was being upbraided 
by his wife for spending too much 
money. Some years previous both had 
been in a trolley collision, and she 
had sued the company for injuries 
sustained, and had been awarded ten 
thousand dollars damages. 

“If it wasn’t for me presence of 
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mind you’d nivir have got the money,” 
said he. 

“Wasn’t I injured?” she said. 

“Divil a bit,” said he. “After the 
collision there wasn’t a mark on ye. 
And if I hadn’t had prisince of mind 
to kick ye in the face, ye’d nivir have 
gotten a cint.” 

When operating on a patient always 
keep a level head. Do not become 
nervous, for if you do, you will com- 
municate that condition to your pa- 
tient and that alone will stamp you 
as a poor chiropodist. 





A PROMISE UNFILLED. 


O. Henry, the well-known story- 
writer, once promised the editor of a 
magazine that he would deliver a 
short story to him on the following 
Monday. Several Mondays passed, but 
the Muse was refractory and the story 
was not forthcoming. At last the 
wrathful editor wrote this note: 

“My Dear O. Henry:—If I do not 
receive that story by twelve o’clock 
today, I am going to put on my heavi- 
est-soled shoes, come down to your 
house, and kick you down stairs. I 
always keep my promises.” 

Whereupon O. Henry sat down and 
wrote this characteristic reply: 

“Dear Sir:—I, too, would keep my 
promises if I could fulfill them 
with my feet.” 





INSTRUCTIONS NEEDED. 


Everybody knows one or more of 
those conscientious egoists who can 
not rid themselves of the idea that no 
one can be trusted to carry out the 
, Simplest details of routine work with- 
out their personal supervision. 

It was one of these men who sailed 
for England leaving in his brother’s 
care a parrot of which he was very 
fond. All the way across the Atlantic 
he worried about the bird, and no 
sooner had he landed at Southampton 
than he rushed over this cablegram 
to his brother: 

“Be sure and feed parrot.” 

And the brother cabled back: 

“Have fed him, but he’s hungry 
again. What shall I do next?” 





AN ACCOMMODATING EDITOR. 


Owing to the overcrowded condition 
of our columns, a number of births 
and déaths have been unavoidably 
postponed this week.—Exchange. 
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FOOT-DISTORTING SHOES. 
By L. Geo. Cunningham. 


A perfectly formed foot is rarely to 
be met with in our day, because of 
lamentable distortion due to the fash- 
ion of our shoes. 

Instead of being allowed the same 
freedom as the fingers, the toes are 
cramped together, and are of little 
more value than if they were all one; 
their joints being enlarged, stiffened 
and distorted, pushed and packed to- 
gether, sometimes lapping over one 
another and wantonly placed beyond 
power of service. As for the little toe 
and its mate, in a shoe-deformed foot 
they are usually forced out of the way 
altogether, as if they were useless, 
while all the work is done by the great 
toe although that, too, is scarcely al- 
lowed room to work in its little house 
of leather. 

It is therefore hopeless to look for a 
perfect form in a foot that has gone 
under the restraints of leather. The 
feet of children are less marked in 
this external anatomical development. 

How many of us underestimate the 
foot as an organ of the body. We ne- 
glect our feet, while giving great care 
to the feet of our animals of burden; 
and from early infancy the shoes we 
wear serve to deform the feet and 
make walking harmful and sometimes 
impossible. 

I think it was Lord Palmer who said 
that “shoemakers should all be treated 
like pirates—put to death without 
trial or mercy, as they had inflicted 
more suffering on mankind than any 
class he knew.” 

A chiropodist cannot treat the de- 
formities of the feet withuut consider- 
ing the nature of their covering—the 
shoes which cramp, distort and dis- 
able them. The feet furnish a firm 
base for the body in standing, and, 
undeformed, make walking easy and 
healthful. They sustain alternately 
the whole of our weight and, though 
considered small are fitted to carry 
it without jar or discomfort when 
in the proper shoes. They are full 
of elasticity, due to the large number 
of articulations. This elasticity ena- 
ables them to carry the body over 
smooth and rough surfaces, without 
injury. It seems as if general injur- 
jes to the body resulting from dis- 
eased and crippled feet should be 


plain enough to attract attent{on; 


but such is not the case. Physicians 
seem to give the subject but little 
attention. 

A delicate woman was treated for 
months for a peculiar disease which 
made her a complete invalid. The 
eminent specialist who treated her 
said nothing of the high-heeled, paper 
soled, thin shoes, the habitual wear- 
ing of which greatly aggravated her 
disorder 

A competent lady doctor excused 
herself for wearing such shoes be- 
cause it was so hard to find hygienic 
shoes in stock; and when asked if 
she ever saw a woman who wore 
tight shoes replied “No!” 

Walking is the exercise that more 
than any other thing brings every 
portion of the system into healthful 
activity. Many foot troubles would 
disappear under a thorough and care- 
ful course of pedestrianism; but who 
wants to walk with sore or diseased 
feet? 

The feet demand a shoe which shall 
conform to their shape allowing them 
free play and affording protection 
from injuries. The Indian moccasin 
is probably the easiest and most com- 
fortable foot covering ever worn, as 
it adopts itself p rfectly to the shepe 
and motion of the foot. 

Some doctors insist that tight-toed 
stockings are injur‘ous to the feet 
and recommend that they be woven 
with a separate covering for each 
toe, as a glove is made with fingers. 
Have you ever noticed the distorted 
feet of a Chinese woman—on eccount 
of her shoes? 

The evils attending short shoes will 
be more readily perceived when it is 
understood that the foot is lengthened 
in walking and more in running and 
jumping. An old poet cnce said: “The 
shoe too short—the foot will wring.” 
Tight shoes impede the circulation, 
deprive the feet of the warmth they 
meed, and ultimately cause waste of 
the tissues, and interfere almost with 
the free play of the muscles. High 
heels augment all the injuries and 
miseries we have enumerated. The 
foot on heels is in the position it oc- 
cupies in going down hill—a most 
insecure and unstable one; the weight 
of the body is thrown forward and un- 
equally distributed along the differ- 
ent parts of the foot, and the forward 
part has to do most of the work. 

There are many who believe and 
claim that an upright carriage of the 
body is assisted by high heels. A 
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little thought and observation will 
convince you that this is a mistake. 

The shoes of men as a rule, are not 
so badly made as the shoes of women 
and children. It is very hard to find 
a woman who will confess that her 
shoes are too tight, too short, or too 
high-heeled. Her shoes are usually 
“very large,” and hurt on account of 
their looseness. 

A perfect female foot should have 
great breadth and fullness of instep, 
a well-marked great toe, a long second 
toe and a small little toe. 

Woman needs a strong and firm 
footing, especially because of her 
function of motherhood, and yet the 
ideal lady’s foot of today is just the 
opposite—narrowness, shortness, and 
littleness are the qualities that go to 
make it up. 

How many women ruin their little 
toes for the sake of a narrow, short 
foot. American women cramp their 
feet and deny it. Chinese women 
cramp their feet and sing its praises. 
The Chinese woman’s name for short 
feet is the Golden Lily. 

It is very hard to have women 
change their shoes and wear those 
which give solid comfort; but once 
they do they never go back to the 
old habit. 

Nearly always the worst and most 
lasting injuries to the foot are pro- 
duced in childhood, when the bones 
and cartilages are tender, the muscles 
soft and sensitive to strain. We don’t 
make proper allowance for children’s 
feet to grow. A great many children 
suffer from ingrowing nails, caused 
by tight shoes. 

It is hard to understand how men 
and women are wearing the present 
style shoe. The corn crop is one 
that never fails and the present fash- 
ion will grant a yield of great plenty. 

This subject of shoes is worthy of 
study on the part of the chiropodist, 
physician and shoemaker. If you 
want comfort and a pretty, well-de- 
veloped foot, you will have to get 
shoes that are made to fit, and not to 
look pretty. 





THE CORRECT PROPORTIONS OF 
THE FOOT. 

The best Greek sculptors have as- 
signed to the human foot, proportions 
which are in harmony ‘ith the rest 
of the body, and have generally 
adopted for its length one-sixth of 
the height of the whole figure. 


WHAT IS A FELON? 
There are five entirely distinct path- 
ological entities, any and all of which 
regularly cr often receive this diag- 


nosis. They are identical only in 
three respects, i. e.: 

(1) All involve a region at or close 
to the end of some one of the digits. 

(2) All are of microbic nature, 
varying in severity partly according 
to the exact region involved, and part- 
ly according to the kind of causative 
microbe. 

(3) All are best treated by the 
early use of the knife, of course, under 
local anaesthesia. 

These five kinds of felon are: 

(1) Septic cellulitis of the finger 
tip; generally from entrance of a dirty 
sliver, or similar agent. 

(2) Septic periostitis of the termin- 
al phalanx. If that sliver, for ex- 
ample, penetrates a little deeper Nos. 
1 and 2 will often result, being pres- 
ent together. No. 2 is the most agon- 
izing of all, pus being pent under an 
inelastic, unyielding membrane. This, 
too, is the variety most often resulting 
in death of the last phalanx in ab- 
sence of prompt surgical intervention. 

(3) Septic arthritis of the last in- 
terphalangeal joint. This, it will be 
remembered, is quite close to the fin- 
ger end. Indeed, it is practically in 
conjunction with the root of the nail. 

(4) Septic involvement of the root 
of the nail; the typical “runaround.” 

(5) Septic thecitis of the sheath at 
the insertion of the flexor profundus 
tendon into the terminal phalanx. 
Since the time of Galen it has been 
known that this kind of felon is liable 
to spread rapidly along the sheath 
involved, and running on into the wrist 
and forearm, in case the thumb or 
little finger be involved, but ending 
about where the finger joins the hand 
in the case of the three other digits. 
This is_ because of anatomical reasons 
given in every textbook.—Medical 
Record. 





NOT EVEN THE CLOCK. 


Two ladies were being shown 
through the State Hospital for the 
Insane. As they entered a ward, one 
turned to the other and said, “I won- 
der if that clock is right?” 

An inmate standing near overheard 
her and instantly replied: 

“Great Scott, no! It wouldn’t be 
here if it was!” 





SIS Se CRS 
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THE ERIE COUNTY PEDIC SOCIETY 





Buffalo, N..¥Y.—Mar. 30.—Minutes 
of the first meeting of the Erie County 
Pedic Society of New York State, held 
on Thursday evening, March 30, 1911. 

The meeting was called by Dr. Jos. 
C. Arbogast, temporary chairman. 

Ten members of the profession, 
practicing in Erie County, were pre- 
sent. 

The following named officers were 
nominated and elected for one year: 

Joseph C. Arbogast, president. 

Oscar M. Goldberg, vice-president. 

Susan M. Rabe, secretary. 

All officers to hold office until their 
successors be elected. 

Moved and seconded that this Asso- 
ciation adopt the name of “The Erie 
County Pedic Society of New York 
State :”—carried. 

Moved and seconded that the Society 
meet on the third Tuesday of each 
month, excepting June, July, August 
and September:—carried. 

Moved and seconded that the secre- 
tary purchase necessary stationery :— 
carried. 

Moved and seconded that all mem- 
bers of the New York State Pedic So- 
ciety residing in Erie County shall be 
eligible for membership in the Erie 
County Society :—<arried. 

Next meeting to be held April 25, 
1911, at 8:30 p. m., at Dr. Irwin 
Cohen's office, 585 Main Street. 

The objects of the Erie County So- 
ciety shall be those of the State So- 
ciety, as all members of the County 
Society must be in good stending in 
the State Society. 

There being no further business, 
the meeting adjourned until April 25, 
1911. 

SUSAN M. RABE, §€ec’y. 





Buffalo, N. Y.., April 25.—Minutes 
of the Erie County Pedic Society of 
New York State. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Erie County Pedic Society of New 
York State was held on Tuesday even- 
ing, April 25th, at the office of Dr. 
Irwin Cohen. 

The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read and accepted. 

A committee was appointed to visit 
non-members to get them interested 
in, and present to them, the important 
benefits of being a member of the 
Pedic Society of the State of New 
York. 

The various members related in- 


teresting experiences pertaining to the 
profession. 

It was moved and seconded that at 
our next meeting Dr. Oscar Goldberg 
read one or two papers which have 
been forwarded by the State Society. 

The next meeting will be held May 
16th, 1911, at 8:30 p. m., at the resi- 
dence of Dr. J. Paulin, 114 Hampshire 
street. 

The motion for adjournment was 
then made and carried. 

S. M. RABE, Sec’y. 





ROCHESTER CHIROS ELECT 
OFFICERS. 


Monthly Meetings and Lectures 
Arranged for 








The Pedic Society of Rochester, 
which will be a branch of the Pedic 
Society of the State of New York, will 
hold meetings the first and third Mon- 
day of each month, beginning April 1, 
at which time lectures will be deliv- 
ered, a few of the subjects of which 
are as follows: 

“Use of Antiseptics in Chiropody,” 
“The Technique of Local Anaesthesia,” 
“The Blood,” “Hallux Valgus,” “The 
Treatment of the Feet of the Aged,” 
“History of Chiropody.” 

The New York State Society pub- 
lishes a magazine called “The Pedic 
Items,” for distribution among its 
members. All members of the Roches- 
ter organization will receive this mag- 
azine free of charge. The following 
officers have been elected: 

President, George E. Buell; First 
Vice-President, D. G. Reynolds; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Henry F. Laugh- 
ton; Secretary, Edith Otis Mann; 
Treasurer, Edyth Allen; Executive 
Board, George BE. Buell, D. G. Rey- 
nolds, E. P. Rhoads, W. F. Duryea, 
Edith Otis Mann.—Rochester Daily. 


FIXED HIM. 

Mrs. Cobb—Was the grocer’s boy 
impudent to you again when you 
telephoned your order this morning? 

The Cook—yYes, Mrs. Cobb, he was 
that; but I fixed him this time. I 
sez, “Who the hell do you think you’re 
talkin’ to? This is Mrs. Cobb. 








Powdered Potzss permanganate is 
recommended to arrest capillary 
hemorrhage. It has been known to 
stop oozing immediately where even 
adrenalin chloride 1/1000, silver ni- 
trate, alum and tannic acid have 
failed. 
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A SUPPURATED TOE OF 
LONG STANDING. 


By Annie J. Reynolds. 

The patient was a professional nurse 
of my own training school (Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium) and had suffered 
more or less with the toe since a 
child, having hac it badly frozen. I 
heard of her condition through an- 
other nurse who visited my office for 
treatment. She had had an X-Rays 


taken, and the physician said the joint 
was ankylosed, and it had been dis- 
charging pus and synovial fluid for a 
long time. 

The doctor advised amputation. I 
wrote her not to have anything done 
until I had seen it, and sent the fol- 
lowing directions with a request that 
she follow same until I had done so: 

Thoroughly cleanse the toe with 
21%4% carbolic solution and put on a 
compress of 1/10000 bichloride of mer- 
cury at night, to be removed in the 
morning, and apply Maargunt, which 
was to be kept on three days. 

The patient followed my directions 
and the toe was very much relieved. 
Some time efter, I had the pleasure 
of visiting Clifton Springs Sanitarium 
and seeing the patient. Being obliged 
to open the same, I found in the 
cavity, both pus and synovial fluid. I 
cleansed the wound down to the joint 
with a 2%% carbolic solution, and 
found the tissues in good condition for 
healing from the previous treatment. 
I then applied a liberal amount of 
Maargunt, covering with gauze and 
cotton (the cotton to make a cushion) 
and sealed it down firmly with flexible 
collodion, andj left it for two days. 
When I removed the dressing, the cav- 
ity was nicely filled in. I applied a 
second dressing of Meargunt and left 
it for three days. When I uncovered 
the toe it was thoroughly healed and 
not a particle of soreness left. The 
whole top of the toe was very black 
from the Maargunt. I very carefully 
shaved this off and under that I found 
a thick, white skin, which I also re- 
moved, and left the toe with a nice, 
pink surface. 

I advised the patient to have the 
cord cut so there would be no further 
friction on the top. The patient and 
I are very happy over the result. I 
found the joint was not ankylosed, 
and when the cord is cut the toe will 
be as good as ever. 


CURING 





THIS PROP ALLOWS THE FOOT 
THE NATURAL SPRING, AS IT 
IS NOT A RIGID PROP. FOR A 


WEAKENED CONDITION, WE 
CLAIM THIS TO BE THE MOST 


COMFORTABLE APPLIANCE MADE 





Guaranteed for six months. 


The E. Z. MFG. CO. 
133 WEST 14TH ST., 
New York City. 


Write for descriptive matter. 
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HYDROTHERAPY. 
By J. A. Roelly. 


In these days of progress, when 
even the dynamic value of an idea 
in conquering nature and disease is 
weighed and measured in therapeutic 
terms, the medical waste-basket is 
undergoing a searching scrutiny, and 
from the mass of rubbish accumu- 
lated through the ages, some things 
have been drawn forth by the scien- 
tific investigator and again proven 
worthy of the trust and favor of the 
profession. 

Of all these, perhaps the use of 
water im the treatment of disease 
creates the -widest interest. The old- 
est of all remedial measures, it has 
also been, until a late day, the most 
neglected and often the most derided 
by the medical profession. Its prac- 
tice has fallen for a time into the 
hands of quacks and irregulars, and 
until the empiric exercises forced) us 
to recognize the usefulness of certain 
of their procedures, we chose to hold 
virtuously aloof from such evil asso- 
ciations. For as a profession, we are 
too apt to walk rather contentedly in 
a lighted circle of prejudices and have 
to be reminded of what lies without 
us by specious and claimant excep- 
tions so that the quack and the ir- 
regulars, with their. so-called water 
cures, stand in relation to modern 
hydrotherapy much as Messmer, 
Phineas Parker Quinby, Mary Baker 
Eddy and Christian Science in the 
pedigree of phychotherapy, which in 
many quarters is regarded as the fin- 
est off-shoot of a common family tree. 

Water, properly applied, is a most 
powerful therapeutic agent, and the 
results from its judicious usage are 
often dittle short of marvelous. Yet 
it is so flexible an agent that it 
is capable of working many various 
and even apparently contradictory 
effects, and here lies the cause of so 
many disappointments and failures to 
obtain expected results where the 
physiological action of varying tem- 
peratures is not carefully considered, 
and refinements of technique are ne- 
glected. 

Unlike other remedial] agents, many 
distinct elements are involved in its 
dosege. Each case is a law unto it- 
self, as regards the reactive capacity 
to temperature. By varying the tem- 
perature of application, mechanical 


duration and technique of application 
in a given case, the action may be 


stimulant or depressant, sedative or 
tonic, or may be chiefly a diaphoretic, 
diseretic, antipyretic, etc. 

No other remedy furnishes a wider 
range of physiologic and therapeutic 
ection. 

The term hydrotherapy includes the 
application of water for remedial pur- 
poses in any form, internally or ex- 
ternally. The value of irrigations, 
hypo end enteroclyses is well known, 
but the application of water to the 
external surfaces of the body (ex- 
clusive of toilet and cleansing pur- 
poses), through the most important 
forms of hydric procedure, is still 
not everywhere understood or studied, 
nor employed to the extent it might 
be in general practice. 

Cold applications excite, and warm 
applications diminish irritability. Cold 
applied locally over the heart or to 
the entire body lessens the frequency, 
increases the force of cardiac con- 
traction and raises blood pressure. 
Warm irritants increase the pulse 
rate and lower the blood pressure. 

Following warm applications, there 
is a dilation of the cutaneous vessels. 
because the muscular and elastic 
elements of the skin which plays the 
part of a muscular coat to its arter- 
ioles and capillaries are relaxed. By 
surrounding the body with a temper- 
ature higher than its own, as in hot 
water baths, hot air and electric light 
baths, there is effected an increase 
in metabolism, especially in the break- 
ing down of non-nitrogenous sub- 
stances. Prespiration is increased. 
The conductivity of nerves is impeded, 
so that they convey impressions less 
rapidly. The effect of prolonged warm 
applications is relaxing, fatiguing, 
soporific, while that of cold, especially 
when combined with sprinkling, 
showering or rubbing, is powerfully 
stimulating, exhilareting and tonic. 

If a cold application is made to the 
skin, we have, through brain centers, 
certain immediate results, viz.: con- 
traction of the vasomotor nerves, etc. 








W, A. MOFFITT CO. 
CHIROPODISTS 
128A TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


Members of Massachusetts’ 
Chiropody Association 
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CORNS AND CALLOSITIES 
By Valentine T. Thomas. 


In writing this article, I have en- 
deavored to describe the two most 
common ailments of the feet which 
chiropodists treat. 

Callosities are those hard, thicken- 
ed, horny patches of the skin of var- 
iable size and shape, grayish or yel- 
lowish in color, unattended by pain, 
which occur for the most part about 
the hands and feet. They are com- 
posed of increased quantities or 
growths of the epidermic layers of 
the skin. They commonly occur at 
some point where the occupation of 
the individual gives occasion to un- 
usual pressure and friction, so that in 
many cases the occupation of the pa- 
tient can be surmised from the local- 
ity of thickening. 

When the callosity causes pain or 
inconvenience, it should be removed 
by means of local measures. The 
parts should be soaked repeatedly in 
warm water, and when sufficiently 
softened it may be scraped or pared 
off, layer by layer, by means of a 
sharp knife. 

If, however, for some reason it be 
undesirable to use a knife, a 25 per 
cent salicylic plaster may be applied. 
This will, in a short time, remove the 
entire mass. 

Clavus, or corn is a small, circum- 
scribed, flat, deep-seated, horny for- 
mation, painful upon pressure, sit- 
uated for the most part about the 
toes. Like the callosity, it is the re- 
sult of pressure and, if continued, 
may give rise to inflammation. The 
common seat of the corn is at the 
tops of the toes. 

Those situated between the toes are 
accompanied by more or less macera- 
tion, and are known as soft corns. 

The cause of corns is attributable 
to ill-fitting shoes. The growth is 
made up of a circumscribed, excessive 
development of the epidermis, and of 
a central portion or core. The latter 
extends quite deeply into the tissues, 
in the form of an inverted cone, the 
base being directed outward, and ap- 
pearing on the surface as a rounded 
spot. 

The apex of the corn rests on the 
papillary layer of the corium. The 
pain attending corns is produced by 
the apex pressing upon the true skin, 
causing irritation of the nerve fila- 
ments of the papillae. 

The first principle in the treatment 


is the removal of the cause. Boots 
must be changed or modified in shape. 
The next point is the removal of the 
mass of epidermis. 

To do this properly, the toe should 
be made aseptic by means of a 1-2000 
bichloride of mercury solution, or @ 
2% per cent. carbolic solution. Then 
cut away the corn and its apex. Cover 
the spot with Papier Fayard end 
dress with a shield if inflammation is 
present. 

I have found the felt to be the best 
form of plaster. It is more pliant 
to the skin than any other form of 
plaster. Corns which have become 
inflamed must be taken care of, else 
they are likely to give much trouble. 
Perfect rest, for a time at least, is 
required in these cases. 

Soft corns are best treated by ex- 
cision, when possible. Otherwise sali- 
cylic ointment and wedges of felt, to 
keep the toes apart, must be resorted 
to in order to rid the feet of these an- 
noying excrescences. 





THE WAY YOU SAY IT. 
“Does the razor hurt, sir?” inquired 
the barber, anxiously. 
“Can’t say,” replied the victim, tes- 
tily; “but my face does.” 














—— CORN 
BUNION » SHIELDS 








are correct in every detail for 
the purpose intended. Valuable 
» .in practise to every Chiropodist. 
You can sell at 10c. and 25c. 
and make money. ~~ 

Ask For Samples and Prices, 


GEORGES’ “XINE” 


Cures 
WARTS and VASCULAR CORNS 
Has Never Failed 
Price $1.00 
(ENOUGH FOR 30 CURES) 
Information and circular, Free. 


Made and patented by 


GEORGES & SON, Inc. 
° CHIROPODISTS 
1214 F. STREET, N. W. 
Washingion, D. C. 
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CAUSE OF “WEAK ANKLES.” 





That people who complain of “weak 
ankles” are in reality slovenly walk- 
ers, who do not know how to use 
the muscles that control the ankle, 
is asserted by a writer in Health (New 
York, September). Such persons con- 
tinually “turn” their ankles, even 
when walking on smooth ground, and 
in this way sometimes get sprains 
that lay them up for weeks. Says the 
writer: 

“The strongest ankle is not strong 
enough to support the body unless 
the muscles that contro] the ankle are 
employed. The trouble is that most 
people walk in a slovenly manner, 
depending principally on the equili- 
brium of their bodies to keep them 
from falling, rather than the em- 
ployment of the muscles of the body. 
They totter like drunken men, instead 
of walking with a springy, active 
step. 

“Those who have had trouble with 
their ankles should bear in mind that 
the muscles that support the ankle 
are probably strong enough, but that 
they are not properly engaged when 
walking. In order to overcome this 
fault, one should, when walking, keep 
his mind.on the muscles of the foot 
and try to cause them to act as much 
as possible. The practice of flat-foot 
walking should be avoided; instead, 
the foot should be given as much mo- 
tion as possible when making a stride. 
If this be done, in due time an active, 
springy walk will become an uncon- 
scious habit, and the muscles will 
always be on the alert to keep the 
ankle from turning. 

The practice of wearing high shoes 
does much to weaken the muscles: of 
the ankles. As the ankles are ban- 
daged, the muscles of the ankles are 
relieved of the task of supporting the 
ankle, the result being that finally the 
muscles become weak, and, what is 
still worse, fail to act at all. she 
natural consequence is that a person 
loses all control of the muscles of the 
ankles, just as most of us have lost 
control of the muscles of the ears. 

“Im connection with this, let me 
state that it is dangerous to assist any 
muscle of the body. The more a mus- 
cle is assisted, the weaker it gets and 
the less it responds to the motor 
nerves. If any part of the body is 


deformed or has become weakened as 
the result of certain muscles failing to 


perform their duty, the muscles should 
be strengthened, not helped. If the 
abdomen protrudes as the result of 
abdominal muscles having become 
week, do not support the abdomen 
with a bandage, thus making the 
abdominal muscles still weaker. 
Strengthen the abdominal muscles, 
thus making a natural bandage. The 
same is true in reference to other 
braces and bandages. Never help a 
muscle, for you only weaken it. Ex- 
ercise the muscle; it will then help 
itself.” 





A GRACIOUS RETORT. 


A beautiful young lady with small 
but corn-laden feet once called on a 
chiropodist for treatment. By acci- 
dent the latter drew a drop or two 
of blood, and as a result the beautiful 
creature could not be induced to re- 
peat her visit. 

Several years later, the chiropddist 
and his patient met at a swell res- 
taurant, and the lady said: “You 
frightened me terribly when you cut 
into my toe, and drew blood. Do you 
often do that?” 

“My dear lady,” began the suave 
foot specialist, “the sight of the most 
beautiful and charming woman I ever 
laid eyes on quite unnerved me for 
the moment; and as a momento of 
your visit, I have cherished the blood- 
stained towel, duly inscribed with the 
name, date and occasion, among my 
most treasured mementos.” 





Salvatore Grasso 


ORTHOPEDIC 
SHOEMAKER 


Specialist for Crippled or Distorted 
Feet. 


Office: 978 SECOND AVENUE 
Laboratory: 208 EAST 52nd STREET 
New York. 

















SCHOLL’S STANDARD “FOOT-EAZERS” and 
FOOT SPECIALTIES FOR CHIROPODISTS 


Every “live”, up-to-date chiropodist is now fitting and selling SCHOLL’S 
Specialties. 

The “FOOT-EAZER” eazes the feet, body and nerves. 

A scientific foot arch cushion. Firmly, but gently supports the arch 
and relieves all strain and pressure on the muscles and ligaments of 
the feet, caused by constant standing or walking. 

For flat-foot, weak instep, turning ankles, and where a light, satis- 
factory arch support is required 100% PROFIT ON EVERY SALE, 

“Foot-Eazers” cost you $12.00 per dozen pair and retail for $2.00 per 
palr. 

The Scholl “FOOT-EAZER” is es- 
sential to foot comfort and a pair 
should be sold to every one of your 
customers. 

Scholl’s goods fit all cases—from 
ordinary weak arch to the most 
seriously deformed flat foot. 

Literature, eye-catching circulars, 
and blotters and handsome’ window 
displays free. 


ORDER SAMPLES NOW. “Scholi’s “Foot-Eazer” in Position 


DR. SCHOLL’S “BUNION-RIGHT” 


A practical invention which instantly and 
permanently rights bunion troubles. 

Puts the crooked tce in its natural pos- 
ition. 

, A soft, pliable device made of specially 
prepared rubber. 

Light in weight and thoroughly sani-ary, 
as it can be cleansed with water and used 
continually. 

When properly demonstrated to your pa- 
tient the sale is madre, and when once worn, 
your patient will derive so much comfort and 
delight that many more sales will result. 

Made in two sizes, small for ladies and 








a large for men. ; 
’ Can be used for either right or left foot. ; 
Bunion of Same foot with Dr. 
the worst sort. WHOLESALE, $4.00, Per Doz. Scholl’s “Bunion-Right” 
RETAIL, 50c. EACH in position, 


DR. SCHOLL’S “TOE-RIGHT” 


For soft corns between the toes, crooked toes, 
underlapping or overlapping toes, ingrowing toe- 
nails, hammer toes, etc. 

Made in one size, for men and women. 

Retail 35e. Each. Wholesale $2.50 Per Dozen. 

»Write today for my new book, “Scientific Cor- 
rections For Ailments of the Feet.” Tells all about 
the feet. 

WM. M. SCHOLL, Pres’t. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 


100-102 CHURCH STREET, New York City “Toe-Right” in 
Chicago Toronto San Francisco Position 
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OSTITIS, OR INFLAMMATION OF 
BONE. 


By Ernest Graff. 


While, the subject matter of this 
article is somewhat beyond the scope 
of a chiropodist’s work, in as much as 
he is not allowed to treat such con- 
ditions, still it behooves us to become 
ecquainted with the symptoms of 
Ostitis, or inflammation of bones, so 
that we can make a proper diagnosis 
and advise our patients accordingly. 

The diseases of joints all take their 
rise in the soft parts—that is, in the 
synovial membranes and subsynovial 
tissue. Another class of these mala- 
dies begin in the bone. They all 
arise from inflammation, and Ostitis 
is a disease, that has been known 
from time immemorial. 

We have a*certain form of bone 
inflammation, which terminates very 
quickly in widespread gangrene, or as 
it is termed, necrosis, another in 
which abscesses form with more or 
less rapidity, within the bone or in 
the cartilage about to become bone, 
being accompanied by slight, only par- 
tial, and not very rapid necrosis, a 
third inflammation in which the os- 
seous. or bony tissue becomes in part 
sclerosed, or hardened, in parts soft 
and fatty, pus forming slowly, if at 
all; its production not being a pro- 
minent portion of the morbid act, 
while necrosis is generally altogether 
absent, or the inflammation may be 
molecular or of a carious or ulceroid 
inflammatory condition. 

Ostitis may be divided into three 
parts: Peracute, acute and chronic. 
Peracute Ostitis is almost always con- 
fined to young life, and to the ends 
of the long bones of the body. 

Acute Ostitis is an acute inflamma- 
tory condition due to sundry degrees 
of violence and certain differences of 
form, which render some classes of 
the disease much more severe and 
consequently more fatal than others. 
It is a condition where the whole bone 
tissue, with its membranes, both lin- 
ing and investing are involved. 

Chronic Ostitis is a condition due to 
neglect or carelessness, and may be 
due to any of the following varieties 
of Ostitis: Traumatic, due to a wound 
or injury; rheumatic, strenuous or 


scrofulous, or syphilitic. 

The first sign of Ostitis commencing 
as a chronic disease, is a dull aching 
pain in the part affected, generally 
increasing at night. When it occurs at 


so early an age, that the patient is 
not able to give an account of his 
sufferings, the mothér will observe 
that the child is restless at night and 
cries when during the washing or 
dressing the affected limb is moved. 
The first change is not so much actual 
swelling, but a gradual enlargement 
of the head of the affected joint which 
may last for weeks or months before 
being reduced. ° 

The next phase, that of true inflam- 
mation with tissue changes. In this 
stage the heat of the part affected will 
be more marked and the swelling 
more perceptible, the form of the joint 
end of the bone will become altered, 
in other words the fibrous tissues in 
its immediate neighborhood will be- 
come inflamed or swollen. 

The swelling will concentrate itself 
more particularly at certain spots, in 
which the effects of the disease will 
be most strongly marked. At about 
this stage of the bone affection, wheth- 
er or not the synovial tissues have 
become implicated, contraction of the 
flexor muscles May commence. It 
always, however, comes on, very fre- 
quently, accompanied by § starting 
pains earlier in the malady of the 
joint itself, than in the pure synovitic 
disease. 

If the patient be old enough to 
explain the sensation, you will find 
that the retractions and startings are 
accompanied by peculiar vague aching 
pains, along and through the bones 
and merves closely simulating neu- 
ralgia. 





Turn failure into victory, 
Don’t let your courage fade; 
And if you get a lemon, 
Just make the lemon aid. 





PROGRESS IN SURGE«xY. 

It is said that two eminent sur- 
geons had a quiet fnterchange of 
views the other day and among other 
things, traded secrets. 

Said one to the other: “What did 
you operate on Mr. Smith for?’ 

Said the other: “For six hu.dred 
dollars.” 

Said the first: 
ailed him?’ 

Said the other: “Oh, he strained 
himself holding on to the six hundred 
dollars and I cut him loose.” 


“No, I mean what 





Activity might frequently be better 
classified as restlessness. 
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YOU CAN'T FOOL THE IRISH. 





In one of the large buildings down- 
town a certain Irish-American lawyer 
—we will cal] him Micheel McCarthy, 
although that is not his name—has 
his office. 

‘He is a very successful practitioner, 
high up in politics, and well-known. 
In his younger days he taught a class 
in an evening school on the East Side, 
and his pupils being Russian Jews, he 
in time acquired a govud knowledge 
of the Hebrew vocabulary. This 
proved to be a great help to him in 
his law practice, and many a Jewish 
client sought his services. 

McCarthy also had corns. For years 
he had taken up a razor and shaved 
off the indurated spots on his feet. 
But as he entered the forties, he de- 
veloped a paunch, and couldn’t get 
to his pedals so well as formerly. 

One day when his corns bothered 
him quite some, he paid his first visit 
to a chiropody shop. 

The place was owned by a young 
lady—a beautiful Jewess—who em- 
plLyed several manicures and hair- 
dressers, besides a chiropodist, als) a 
Jew. 

The proprietress was a shrewd bus- 
iness woman. Her habit was to se- 
ceive the customers and patients, and 
draw them imto conversation. After 
that it did not take long to get ac- 
quainted with the nature of their oc- 
cupations, their incomes, and the rest 
of their history. 

Upon this knowledge she principally 
based her chiropody charges, using as 
a code of signals to her chiro the 
Hebrew alphabet. 

“Olive,” meant a charge of one 
dollar; “base,” two dollars; “gimmel,” 
three dollars; and so on. 

When McCerthy entered the place, 
he was pleasantly received by the 
handsome owner, and while waiting 
for his turn was charmed into talk- 
ing much about himself. 

Most men in conversing with a beau- 
tiful woman will make themselves the 
subject of conversation, and McCarthy 
wes no exception. 

The lady quickly learned his name, 
that he was a lawyer and a bachelor, 
and several] other things. 

When it came to McCarthy’s turn, 
the chiro bowed him into the oper- 
ating den, while the proprietress re- 
marked: 

“Gimmel!” 


Instantly McCarthy turned to her 
and smilingly said: in excellent Yid- 
dish: 

“Ich betzool ain tooler!” 

Translated it means: “I'll pay one 
dollar.” 

The astonishment on the faces of 
the proprietress and her chiro was 
comical. She could not reconcile the 
Irish name of McCarthy to the lan- 
guage of a kike. 

Then curiosity got the better of her, 
as it does of most women. She stated 
jabbering in Yiddish to McCarthy, and 
McCarthy jabbered back. 

They became quite chummy. For 
a man who always attended to his 
own feet, McCarthy pays too many 
calls nowadays to that chiropody of- 
fice. 





STERILIZATION OF THE SKIN 
BEFORE OPERATING. 


For the sterilization of the skin prior 
to operation use the following: 

Metallic iodine.......... 14 grains 

Sodium pborate.......... 14 re 

Alcohol, Ether, Chloroform, aa.1 oz. 

The above is said to form a very 
stable solution, which, when applied 
in three different paintings, renders 
the skin perfectly sterile, without ex- 
erting any caustic action. 





APPLICATIONS FOR WARTS. 


The following are formulas for ap- 
plications for warts: 


PR 2, 5 « cthinsincade <s 15 grains 
Salicylic acid .......... 15 a 
Pe ere ee 15 ? 
, Ee te er 5 drams 


Apply locally after washing and dry- 
ing the parts. 





Glacial acetic acid..... 2% drams 
Precipitated sulphur...5 4 
GiPROGER «5 cad vas canves 1 ounce 


Apply on the point of a wooden 
toothpick. 





FOR HYPERIDROSIS OF THE FEET. 
Brocq (Paris medical 3/25/11) ad- 
vises the application of an astringent 
lotion, naming an infusion of walnut 
leaves to be used, for two days, fol- 
lowed by the application of the fol- 
lowing lotion: 
Solution of ferric chloride.1 dram 
SPEIER <0 cngein.s 0d 0.044 2% ounces 
Use as paint. 
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THE PEDIC ITEMS. 
By Alfred Joseph. 


Now that the Pedic Items has been 
officially adopted as the orgen of the 
Pedic Society and is being read with 
interest by the leading chiropodists 
all over the United States, a few 
words relative as to how this peri- 
odical came into existence are in 
order. 

In the winter of 1906-07, I read a 
paper before the members of the 
Pedic Society wherein I pointed out 
that every line of commerce, every 
trade, and every profession was rep- 
resented by a newspaper or periodical, 
except the profession of chiropody. 
I had in mind, at that time, a plan 
to start the publication of such a 
paper, on my own hook, depending on 
obtaining sufficient advertisements 
and subscriptions to make the paper 
self-sustaining. 

However, the officers of the Society 
took heed of my remarks, and in the 
next notice sent to the members there 
appeared a request for contributions 
from their pens. Promptly I  for- 
warded to the Secretary several little 
articles I hed written, and the result 
was that in April, 1907, a four-page 
paper was published. In September 
an eight-page paper appeared, and in 
December twenty-four pages. 

Realizing thet the possibilities of 
continuing the publication were god, 
provided that chiropodists could be 
induced to contribute to its columns, 
I sent personal requests to many, but 
met with no success. I discovered 
that if another number was to appear 
it was up to me to write it. Assistance 
from any source was out of the ques- 
tion. 

Never having been invested with 
authority to do anything but write on 
chiropodial topics, I made up my mind 
that others more competent must con- 
tribute, so I pursued the same tactics 
as did Mrs. Murphy, who, during a bit- 
ter argument with her neighbor, Mrs. 
Ryan, over the backyard fence, threw 
the stov: lids at her. When Murphy 
came home and found that no supper 
had been cooked, bis spouse suggested 
that if he wanted his evening meal 
he had better go and make faces at 
Mrs. Ryem over the back-yard fence, 
and maybe she'd throw the lids back 
at him. 

Accordingly, I wrote an article en- 
titled “Pes Planus,” which aroused the 
interest of Dr. R. P. Jantzen, and the 


argument which continue: through 
the succeeding numbers was both 
witty and interesting. He was shying 
the lids with unerring aim. Then an 
article entitled, “Corns—How Pro- 
duced,” brought a reply from W. Ash- 
ton Kennedy, and was the direct 
means of causing Dr. George Erff to 
deliver a lecture on “The Classifi- 
cation of Corns,” which was subse- 
quently published in the Pedic Items. 

This number is the fifteenth is- 
sue. Every phase of chiropody has 
been written about and commented 
on. Praise has been freely bestowed 
on members deserving thereof; and 
in several instances a mild censure 
was given to those meriting it. But 
no person can truthfully say there 
was a sting to anything I have ever 
written in these columns. No vwi- 
tuperation nor abuse has been pub- 
lished to offend any member, and as 
long as I have any connection with 
— Pedic Items, none will be permit- 
ted. 

I want to hear from every chiropo- 
dist in the world: If you are unable 
to write an article, perhaps you have 
some idea you desire to express re- 
garding some chiropodia] topic. 

If you are puzzled or in doubt, send 
your query in a letter and the same 
will be answered by mail. Should 
the question be of sufficient interest 
to reeders, it will be published. 

We print on page 47 a subscription 
blank. If you desire to have the 
Items mailed to you as issued, write 
your name and address and enclose 
one dollar for one year’s subscription. 
It will keep you posted on matters 
important to the profession. 





CHIROPODISTS ATTENTION! 


If you hear of any deserving poor 
people who require treatment for their 
feet, refer them to the School of 
Chiropody, 1245 Lexington Avenue, 
near 84th Street. They will be treated 
free of sharge by Dr. George Erff, or 
by one of his assistants. 
TT 


FOR SALE. 

CHIROPODY PRACTICE in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Receipts ovér $400 
monthly. Rent $25. Established 18» 
years; have made $20,000 here. 
Tired; need change; best offer 
takes the business. iy. OC. Ww, 
Duncan, 180 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





Editor Pedic Items: 

Being asked to give my opinion as 
to which of the two methods—Asepsis 
vs. Antisepsis—is best applicable in 
chiropody. I desire to say that no 
chiropodist can, nor should he try to, 
confine himself to any one method to 
the entire exclusion of the other. 

There are certain conditions in ev- 
ery case, and rarely are there two 
cases in which the conditions are 
alike, which must be taken into ac- 
count, and which to the experienced 
practitioner will unequivocally indi- 
cate which method (or perchance 
parts of both) should be followed. 

The nature of the work the chiro- 
podist is called upon to perform be- 
ing on that part of the anetomy which 
is constantly exposed to dust, dirt 
and other filth, favors the free use 
of antiseptics, or the “antiseptic” 
method, not forgetting, however, that 
the individuality of the case may con- 
traindicate the use of antiseptics al- 
together. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE ERFF. 





HE LIKES THE ITEMS. 





466 Phelan Bldg. 
Sen Francisco, April 24, 1911. 
Editor Pedic Items: 

Dear Sir: 

I received the April number of the 
“Pedic Society Items.” I appreciate 
your kindness very much. Please ac- 
cept my thanks for yourself, and also 
to the Pedic Society for the courtesy. 

I read its contents with pleasure, 
and am sure it is of great value to 
the profession. 

Kindly send me the September and 
Christmas numbers, 2lso the next two 
issues, for which please find enclosed 
one dollar. Will be pleased to have 
you enter my name in your books as 
a regular subscriber. 

Hoping that your valuable “Items” 
and also the Pedic €ociety of your 
great State will have a prosperous 
future, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
DR. O. S. GRUGGEL. 





Q. Kindly answer in your columns 
why it is that very often after a corn 
has been thoroughly pared, it be- 
comes more sensitive than before it 


was treated, altlough the same shoe 
be worn? 

A. The fault probably lies in the 
fact that the part has been denuded 
too much of its protective layers, and 
the tender tissues exposed to the in- 
termittent pressure or friction of the 
shoe. The more thoroughly a corn 
be pared the more meed there is of 
proper protection for a day or two. 


April 14, 1911. 





Mansfield, O.,, 
Editor Items: 

Dear Sir: 

Will you please change my address 
from Greenwich, O., to 25 E. Third 
street, Mansfield, O., and kindly tell 
me when my subscription for The 
Pedic Items expires? I like the jour- 
nel very much. 

I would like to get the Ohio chiros 
together and do something for our- 
selves. We need it badly. 

Could you tell me what the New 
York law covers in chiropody work? 

How is the college coming? 

Thanking you for your trouble, I 
am, 

Yours, 


DR. C. M. FLORY 





A TRUTHFUL NOVICE. 

“Do you ever draw blood?” inquired 
the timid old maid, as she nervously 
fidgeted in the chiropodist’s chair. 

“Draw blood!” echoed the recently 
graduated chiro: “Why, medam, I 
could draw blood out of a stone.” 

And he told the truth at that. 








Chiropodists’ Supplies 


INSTEP SUPPORTERS, per doz. 
Pairs $12 
Weight, 20z. Lightest 
strongest Arch Supporter on 
the market. Best seller. No 
metal to rust. Newly patented. 


CHIROPODY KNIVES, each. .$1.25 





Made of best. steel; retain 
edge; used by busiest chir- 
opodists. 

SALI-CERATE, per jar....... $1.00 


Loosens and removes corns 
and callous- from nail groove. 
TERMS: CASH WITH ORDER. 
CHIROPODISTS OF AMERICA 
1245 Lexington Ave., New York. 
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VALGUS AND VARUS. 





A Red-Hot Argument Which Four 

Doctors, an Orthopedic Surgeon, 
Two Druggists and Three Dic- 
tionaries Could Not Decide. 





The chiropodist and the orthopedic 
shoemaker had been discussing de- 
formed feet. In illustrating a point, 
the shoemaker placed his feet in the 
position of one suffering with flat foot, 
but with his toes pointing inward, 
(pigeon-toed). 

“This,” said he, “is a valgus posi- 
tion.” 

The chiropodist disagreed with him. 
He called it varus. 

The shoemaker became indignant. 
Standing on the outer edges of his 
feet, he called it a correct varus po- 
sition. 

“You see,” said he, “I am standing 
on the outer edges of my feet. This 
is called varus. Therefore varus 
means outer and valgus means inner.” 

For years the chiropodist had un- 
derstood that “valgus” meant “point- 
ing outward,” and “varus” signified 
“pointing inward.” He ha@ read and 
studied the foot in health and disease, 
and he did not propose to permit any- 
body—not even excepting an ortho- 
pedic shoemaker—to soruthlessly dis- 
tort his knowledge. 


“T say that ‘valgus’ means ‘pointing 
or bending outward,’” said the chiro- 
podist; “and that ‘varus’ means ‘point- 
ing inward.’” 

“And I say,” shouted the now thor- 
oughly excited shoemaker, “that they 
mean just the opposite.” 

When two fairly intelligent persons 
get into a controversy of this kind, 
it is most natural that a bet should 
follow. 

The stake was to be a good dinner 
for two. As it was just the noon kour, 
the chiro volunteered to hold the 
stakes until the bet was decided. 

“T’ll get you a quick decision,” said 
the shoemaker, grabbing his hat. 
“Come with me.” 

The chiro went. 

Across the street, in front of a res- 
taurant, was the automobile of a 
physician. 

“That’s Doctor B—’s car. He ought 
to be able to decide,” said the shoe- 
maker. 

€o up to the table where Dr. B— 
and three other physicians sat eating, 
marched the shoemaker and the chiro, 


“Excuse me, gentlemen,” promptly 
began the shoemaker. “My friend 
here, a chiropodist, and I would like 
you to decide an argument. He says 
that valgus means pointing outward 
and I say it means inward.” 

Dr. B—looked at his neighbor Dr. 
S—; then both pointed to Dr. M—. 

“That’s the man to decide,” they 
said. 

Dr. M— hesitated a moment. 

“This is the position of genu val- 
gus,” said; he, placing his knees to- 
gether, in the position of knock-knee. 

“Then I win!” cried the exultant 
shoemaker, licking his chops in an- 
ticipation of a free banquet. 

But the chiro was not satisfied with 
that kind of a decision. He wanted 
to consult a medical dictionary. 

The two drug stores they entered 
were minus dictionaries, put the drug- 
gists were ready to render decisions, 
only they had never heard of the 
word valgus. 

Just then the shoemaker remem- 
bered that Dr. W— had his office 
close by. Surely he would have a 
dictionary. The doctor was out; but, 
after explaining the nature of the 
visit, they were granted the privilege 
of looking at his dictionary. 

“Eureka!” gleefully exclaimed the 
chiro, es he discovered that the book 
definition was: “outward pointing.” 

This time it was the shoemaker who 
was dissatisfied. 

“Didn’t I spend forty minutes at the 
Ruptured and Crippled Hospital 
once!” he exclaimed. “And do you 
think I’m going to take the word of 
a little dictionary like that?” 

So for two hours or more the shoe- 
maker and the chiropodist hunted up 
dictionaries and orthopedic treatises, 
phoned to several other physicians, 
and argued and wrangled. Finally, 
by mutual consent, it was decided to 
write to Dr. Homer Gibney, and, 
whatever his decision might be, both 
would abide thereby. 

The following letter was sent: 


Homer Gibney, M.D., 

Dear Sir: In a discussion between 
an orthopedic shoemaker end myself, 
I said that “valgus” means “outward 
pointing,” and “varus,” “inward point- 
ing.” He says they mean the opposite. 
Kindly decide who is right, and oblige 

Yours truly, 
CHIROPODIST. 


Very promptly the learned doctor 
replied. The following is his letter: 




















Dear Sir: You are right. Valgus 
is bowlegs, and varus is knock-knee; 
but we refer or apply the terms to 
the feet—pes valgus, flat foot; pes 
varus, pigeon-toe. In valgus the toes 
and, anterior part of feet point out- 
ward; in varus, inward. 

Yours truly, 
HOMER GIBNEY. 

With the decision in favor of the 
chiropodist, it would seem as though 
the argument should have been closed. 

But that orthopedic shoemaker is a 
good deal like the old stubborn Scotch- 
man who said: “May frin’s, aim 
open tuh conviction, boot aid laik tuh 
see the mon thot con convince muh!” 





HOW TO READ CHARACTER BY 
THE NAILS, 


There are many ways by which we 
may read each other’s character. For 
instance, broad nails denote a gentle- 
natured person, inclined to be modest 
and unassuming; narrow nails denote 
a studious but not very gentle nature, 
with great desire for scientific know- 
ledge. White mails denote a fondness 
for society and not very strong consti- 
tution; round nails denote a desire 
for knowledge in general, hasty, good- 
natured and forgiving. Long nails 
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Fleshy nails denote an idler, good 
appetite, loves sleep and satisfied with 
small results gained with little effort. 
Pale nails denote one inclined to be 
melancholy and of sedentary habits. 
Red mails denote a desire for com- 
mend and an inclination to be cruel. 
White spots denote good nature and 
black just the opposite-—Boston Globe. 





DID HIS TOAST COME TRUE? 

The recording of a patient’s name 
and address is becoming more and 
more prevalent among enterprising 
chiropodists, and apropos of this 
system, we are reminded of an 
anecdote on one of our older practi- 
tioners. 

Into his office, in a down-town 
Turkish bath, walked a man with a 
reputation of being quite a “wag;” 
and while the doctor was operating 
on his pedal difficulties, the gentle- 
man was asked to inscribe his name 
in the chiropodist’s book. 

Inquiring as to whether he could 
write anything he liked and getting an 
affirmative answer, the gentleman in- 
scribed the following lines: 

Here I’ve sat for many a day, 
And watched old L—— cut away 
But now I’ll go and take a horn, 











denote caution, lacking confidence in And drink to the death of my 
human nature, decided in opinions. bloody old corn. 
. ~ 
Subscription Blank - 
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Remedial Shoe 


Physicians will find an efficient aid, The same feet in a pair of 
Coward Arch Shoes. Weight of 


in relieving and preventing fallen body properly distributed; ankle 

strain relieved, and arch of 
arch, ankle weakness and foot strain, foot. securely held in place by 
natural support. All the rem- 
edial features are within the 
the shoes. 


Coward ARCH PROP SHOE 


This shoe distributes the weight of the body over the ball of the foot (see 
ilustration above), relieves the muscle strain on the ankle (see illustra- 
tion at bottom) and scientifically sup- 
ports the arch, 

Physicians treating “Flat Foot” bow 
legs, bunions and other defects of the 
feet, should acquaint themselves with 
the saperior construction of the Cow- 
ard Remedial Shoes. 


by prescribing that the patient wear 


Treatise on “Flat Foot” muail- 
ed free, to physicians and 


chiropedists upon request. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


268-274 GREENWICH STREET 


(Near Warren Street) 





An actual photograph show- 
ing an exeggerated case of New York City 
a ankles,” caused by 
wearing shoes-which throw the Doe FP , 
weight of the body on the heels MALL ORDERS FILLED 
and furnishing no _ support 
about the waist of the foot. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
















